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To  the  Student 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  textbook.  Most  social  studies  texts  you  have 
read  in  the  past  probably  contained  information  about  a  particular 
subject,  like  civics  or  geography.  The  texts  were  written  by  one  or  two 
authors  who  organized  their  material  into  chapters,  each  with  an 
important  theme.  There  were  numerous  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
pictures,  graphs,  tables,  and  charts.  You  read  or  examined  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  learn  the  facts  and  generalizations  it  contained. 

Instead  of  a  number  of  chapters  written  by  one  or  two  authors, 
this  text  has  sixteen  readings.  Each  reading  contains  an  article  or 
at  least  one  piece  of  source  material,  taken  from  a  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  book,  government  document,  or  other  publication.  An  intro¬ 
duction,  which  connects  one  reading  to  another,  and  study  questions, 
which  will  alert  you  to  important  points  and  issues,  precede  the  article 
or  source  material. 

Although  maps  accompany  this  unit,  you  will  not  find  any  other 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Filmstrips,  transparencies  for  the  overhead 
projector,  and  class  handouts  have  been  provided,  however. 

Both  the  written  and  the  audio-visual  materials  have  been  chosen 
with  great  care.  These  materials  have  been  designed  so  that  instead 
of  merely  memorizing  facts  and  generalizations,  you  will  be  asked  to 
identify  problems,  develop  hypotheses,  or  tentative  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  factual  evidence.  Through¬ 
out  your  course  in  Tradition  and  Change  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  you  will  be  challenged  to  think  for  yourself  and  to  make  up 
yom:  own  mind. 

Most  students  are  able  to  study  one  reading  in  this  text  for  each 
night’s  homework  assignment.  There  will  be  some  days  when  no 
readings  from  this  book  are  assigned.  Your  teacher  will  find  a  variety 
of  things  he  wishes  to  do  on  those  days.  He  may  wish  to  give  tests, 
to  assign  supplementary  readings,  to  study  current  events,  or  to  hold 
individual  conferences  with  students. 

At  an  increasing  pace  since  World  War  II,  the  nations  of  the  non- 
Western  world  have  become  independent.  A  century  ago,  most  of  the 
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people  of  these  nations  lived  as  their  ancestors  had  lived  before  them. 
Ancient  traditions  bound  them  firmly  to  the  past.  Then  came  the  im¬ 
pact  of  ideas,  technology,  and  institutions  diffused  from  the  West. 
Slowly  at  first,  and  then  in  a  rush,  traditional  ways  of  doing  things 
have  given  way  before  the  insistent  demands  of  the  modern  world. 
Out  of  this  turmoil,  new  societies  have  taken  shape. 

No  one  can  hope  to  study  a  huge  part  of  the  world  in  one  short 
period  of  time.  Instead  of  attempting  a  superficial  survey,  this  volume 
focuses  upon  one  problem  in  one  country:  race  relations  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  All  educated  people  should  know  about  this  problem. 

We  welcome  you  to  an  exciting  adventure:  the  study  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  nation  has  developed  a  modern  society  and  is  now  trying 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that  man  has  ever  faced. 

Edwin  Fenton 
General  Editor 
Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 


How  To  Use  This  Book 


The  text  of  Tradition  and  Change  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
consists  of  sixteen  readings  which  have  been  edited  from  published 
works  or  written  especially  for  this  course.  Each  reading  follows  a 
common  pattern: 

1.  The  introduction.  Each  introduction  relates  a  reading  to  other 
readings  in  the  course  and  supplies  the  essential  background 
information. 

2.  Study  questions.  A  few  study  questions  call  your  attention  to  the 
most  important  points  of  the  reading  so  that  you  can  think  about 
them  in  preparation  for  class  discussion. 

3.  The  article  or  source  material.  Each  reading  contains  one  or  more 
documents,  newspaper  accounts,  articles  from  magazines,  or 
other  forms  of  written  material. 

You  are  expected  to  read  each  day’s  lesson  and  to  take  notes  on  it 
before  you  come  to  class.  Since  your  teacher  will  distribute  dittoed 
material  from  time  to  time,  you  ought  to  get  a  three-ring  looseleaf 
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notebook  which  can  hold  both  the  material  to  be  distributed  and  your 
homework  and  classroom  notes. 

Note-taking  is  a  vital  skill.  We  suggest  that  you  read  and  take  notes 
( using  ink  so  that  notes  will  be  legible  at  final  exam  time )  on  the  read¬ 
ings  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Write  the  reading  number  and  title  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  note¬ 
book  paper. 

2.  Skim  the  entire  reading.  Read  the  first  sentence  in  each  para¬ 
graph  of  the  introduction.  Next  read  the  study  questions  and  get 
them  fixed  in  your  mind.  Finally,  read  the  first  sentence  in  each 
paragraph  of  the  article  or  source  material.  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished,  try  to  state  in  your  own  words  what  the  lesson  for  the  day 
is  all  about.  Skimming  such  as  this  should  never  take  longer  than 
a  few  minutes. 

3.  Read  the  introduction  and  take  running  notes.  Do  not  read  first 
and  then  read  again  for  notes.  Do  not  underline  or  mark  the  text 
in  any  way.  Write  down  the  major  ideas  from  the  introduction 
and  any  supporting  evidence  that  seems  particularly  important. 
You  need  not  use  complete  sentences,  but  remember  that  you 
may  wish  to  study  from  the  notes  some  months  later,  so  takedown 
enough  information  to  make  notes  meaningful. 

4.  Read  the  article  or  source  material  carefully  and  take  running 
notes.  Do  not  read  first  and  then  read  again  for  notes.  Do  not 
underline  or  mark  the  text  in  any  way.  Take  the  same  sort  of 
notes  you  took  for  the  introduction.  Put  any  conclusions  you  draw 
in  parentheses  to  show  that  they  are  your  own  ideas. 

5.  Go  over  your  notes,  underlining  key  ideas  or  words.  This  proce¬ 
dure  is  the  best  way  to  begin  learning  the  information  in  the 
lesson. 

6.  Try  to  answer  the  study  questions.  When  you  have  finished  study¬ 
ing  your  notes,  try  to  answer  the  study  questions  for  yourself.  Do 
not  write  out  the  answers  to  the  study  questions.  You  would  only 
be  repeating  the  information  in  your  notes  if  you  do  this.  Use 
this  step  to  see  whether  or  not  you  got  the  important  points  from 
the  reading  in  preparation  for  class  discussion. 

Two  additional  study  techniques  will  be  useful.  First,  keep  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  list  in  which  to  enter  all  new  words  and  their  definitions.  In 
many  cases,  vocabulary  words  have  been  defined  in  the  text  in  brack¬ 
ets  or  in  marginal  notes.  Second,  keep  your  class  notes  and  your  read¬ 
ing  notes  on  a  lesson  together  in  your  notebook  so  that  you  can  review 
for  tests  without  flipping  through  a  mass  of  paper  to  find  material  that 
goes  together. 
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Your  teacher  will  help  you  if  you  have  trouble  with  this  note-taking 
technique.  He  may  occasionally  spend  time  in  class  to  demonstrate 
good  note-taking  techniques  and  will  criticize  your  notes  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  conference  if  you  request  one.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  help. 


Supplementary 
Reading  Material 


At  the  end  of  the  unit,  you  will  find  a  list  of  books  suggested  for 
supplementary  reading.  Most  of  these  are  paperback  books.  In  some 
cases,  teachers  may  add  volumes  to  the  Suggested  Readings  in  order 
to  recommend  books  in  your  school  library  on  topics  that  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  you.  Your  teacher  may  have  placed  these  books  in 
the  library  or  in  your  classroom.  He  may  require  you  to  read  some  of 
them  or  assign  some  for  extra  eredit. 

Beneath  each  of  the  books  or  pamphlets,  you  will  find  a  brief 
description  of  what  the  volume  is  about.  These  descriptions  will  help 
you  to  decide  whieh  volume  you  want  to  read.  You  may  also  want  to 
leaf  through  a  number  of  the  books  suggested  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  they  are  like.  Some  of  the  volumes  are  easier  to  read  than  others. 
Each  student  should  choose  something  appropriate  to  his  own  inter¬ 
est  and  reading  skill. 

Your  teacher  may  wish  to  make  special  rules  and  regulations  about 
the  supplementary  reading  material.  Some  teachers  may  choose  not 
to  use  them  at  all.  Others  may  ask  you  to  submit  short  papers  or  book 
reviews  based  on  the  volume  you  select.  Instructions  for  writing 
book  reviews  have  been  included  as  a  handout  in  the  audio-visual 
kit  that  accompanies  this  eourse. 
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Tradition  and 
Change  in  the 
Jlepuhlic  oj 
South  Africa 


UNIT 


1  THE  POLICY  OF  APARTHEID 

All  over  the  world  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Americas,  and 
even  Europe,  men  of  different  races  live  together.  In  some  countries 
they  share  the  same  facilities,  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  marry  whom 
they  choose.  In  others  they  live  in  separate  communities,  sharing 
nothing  but  a  common  distrust.  The  relations  between  men  of 
different  races  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  of 
our  time. 

Apartheid  (pronounced  apart-hate)  is  the  official  policy  of  racial 
separation  decreed  by  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  It  requires  that  Europeans  (whites),  Bantu  (black  Afri¬ 
cans),  Coloured  (people  of  mixed  racial  origins),  and  Asians  live 
in  separate  neighborhoods,  use  different  public  facilities,  attend 
segregated  schools,  and  worship  in  separate  churches.  The  official 
objective  of  this  policy  is  to  provide  for  the  parallel  but  separate 
development  of  individual  racial  groups.  Since  the  victory  of  the 
National  Party  in  South  Africa  in  1948,  the  government  has 
passed  a  series  of  regulations  based  on  the  principle  of  apartheid. 

Some  nonwhites  in  South  Africa  think  of  apartheid  as  a  restric¬ 
tive  policy  deliberately  designed  to  deny  them  equal  rights.  Many 
whites  in  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  apartheid 
exists  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  races.  Because  whites  control 
the  South  African  government,  they  have  been  able  to  pass  laws 
legalizing  their  position.  Africans,  having  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
have  been  obliged  to  obey. 

No  one  knows  what  will  eventually  happen  in  South  Africa. 
Nonwhites,  who  outnumber  the  whites  four  to  one,  cannot  forever 
be  kept  subordinate.  Yet  the  whites  are  determined  to  maintain 
control  of  society  in  South  Africa.  Will  present  policies  of  separa¬ 
tion  succeed?  Will  a  bloody  revolt  erupt?  Will  world  opinion  bring 
about  a  change  in  South  African  policies?  Will  the  situation  be 
settled  peacefully  by  geographic  partition?  Or  will  the  whites 
eventually  accept  nonwhites  as  equals  and  grant  them  equal  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  status?  The  selections  that  follow  will  provide 
information  with  which  you  can  begin  to  answer  these  questions. 
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Reading  1  consists  of  two  parts.  As  you  read,  keep  the  following 

questions  in  mind: 

1.  Do  all  these  laws  passed  since  1660  have  common  characteris¬ 
tics?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

2.  What  is  apartheid?  What  does  the  institution  mean  to  the  whites? 
to  the  non  whites? 

3.  Use  a  dictionary  to  determine  the  precise  meanings  of  the  terms 
“caste,”  “segregation,”  and  “slavery.”  Is  apartheid  the  same  as 
any  of  these  terms?  If  you  find  that  it  is  different,  how  is  it 
different? 

4.  What  is  the  basic  problem  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa?  Is 
Mr.  Randall’s  article  fair  to  both  sides? 
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1  A  Selection  of  Laws  Passed  by 
White  Governments  in  South  Africa 

The  first  part  of  this  reading  contains  a  list  of  laws 

passed  in  South  Africa  since  the  first  Europeans  arrived  in  1652. 

1660— Non-Europeans  were  excluded  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
area  except  to  trade. 

1844— Non-Europeans  in  frontier  regions  were  forbidden  to  settle 
near  any  European  town. 

1855— Non-Europeans  in  frontier  regions  were  permanently  denied 
citizenship. 

1858— The  constitution  for  the  South  African  Republic  stated  that 
“The  people  desire  to  permit  no  equality  between  coloured 
people  and  the  white  inhabitants.” 

1913— The  Native  Land  Act  (strengthened  in  1936)  prohibited  non¬ 
whites  from  buying  property  outside  of  certain  specified 
“reserves.” 

1923— The  Native  Urban  Areas  Act  created  “locations”  in  urban 
areas  which  segregated  whites  from  nonwhites. 

1926— The  Mines  and  Works  Amendment  Act  excluded  nonwhites 
from  skilled  jobs  in  industry. 

1936— The  Representation  of  Natives  Act  removed  nonwhites  from 
the  voting  roll  in  Cape  Province. 

1949—  The  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act  forbade  marriages 
between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans. 

1950—  The  Population  Registration  Act  required  every  person  to 
carry  an  identity  card  containing  a  photograph  and  racial 
designation. 

1950—  The  Group  Areas  Act  established  segregated  residential  areas 
for  whites,  Indians  (Asian),  Coloured,  and  Rantu  (Africans). 

1951—  The  Rantu  Authorities  Act  abolished  Western-type  councils 
and  representative  groups  for  the  government  of  natives  and 
reestablished  the  authority  of  tribal  chieftains  or  headmen. 

1953— The  Bantu  Education  Act  put  control  of  the  education  of 
natives  under  the  central  government. 

1953— The  Native  Labour  (Settlement  of  Disputes)  Act  legalized 
African  labor  unions  but  outlawed  strikes  by  African  workers. 

1953—  The  Reservation  of  Separate  Amenities  Act  permitted  any 
person  to  set  aside  his  public  vehicle  or  his  premises  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  race. 

1954—  The  Native  Resettlement  Act  removed  fifty-seven  thousand 
natives  from  their  homes  and  resettled  them  in  designated 
areas  where  only  natives  were  permitted  to  live. 
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1956— The  Urban  Areas  Amendment  Act  authorized  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  expel  nonwhites  from  urban  areas. 

1962—  The  General  Law  Amendment  ( Anti-Sabotage  Act )  provided 
a  minimum  jail  sentence  of  five  years  and  a  maximum  penalty 
of  death  for  sabotage  and  also  provided  that  opponents  of 
the  government  could  be  placed  under  house  arrest. 

1963—  Another  General  Law  Amendment  Act  provided  for  the  de-  “ 
tendon  of  persons  up  to  ninety  days  without  trial  for  the 
purpose  of  interrogation. 

1964—  The  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act  gave  the  government 
greater  power  to  control  the  influx  of  Africans  into  urban 
areas. 

1964—  Another  General  Law  Amendment  Act  enabled  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  prison  sentences  of  political  prisoners  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  government,  release  of  the  prisoner 
would  further  the  objectives  of  Gommunism. 

1965—  The  Suppression  of  Gommunism  Amendment  Act  empowered 
the  minister  of  justice  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of  speeches 
or  writings  of  any  persons  whom  he  considered  to  be  fur¬ 
thering  the  objectives  of  Gommunism. 

1965—  The  Griminal  Procedure  Amendment  Act  authorized  the 
attorney  general  to  detain  persons  up  to  six  months  without 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  interrogation. 

1966—  Another  General  Law  Amendment  Act  extended  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Suppression  of  Gommunism  Act  and  the  Anti- 
Sabotage  Act  to  South-West  Africa. 


2  South  Africa  Needs  Time 

The  second  selection  contains  an  analysis  of  apartheid 
written  by  an  American  businessman  who  visited  South  Africa  in 
the  early  1960’ s.  Mr.  Randall  was  the  former  president  of  Inland 
Steel,  the  sixth  largest  steel  corporation  in  the  United  States. 


Clarence  B.  Randall, 

"South  Africa  Needs 
Time,”  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (May  1963), 
pp.  77-80.  Copyright  ©  1963 
by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116.  Reprinted 
with  permission. 


At  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  Table  Mountain,  flanked  on  the 
right  by  Lion’s  Head  and  on  the  left  by  Devil’s  Head,  looks  down 
on  the  rocky  point  which  divides  the  Indian  and  the  Atlantic 
oceans.  When  the  first  white  man  saw  this  dramatic  headland  rising 
from  the  open  sea,  he  named  it  the  Gape  of  Storms.  Many  years 
later  some  canny  Dutch  [man]  renamed  it  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  today  the  whole  world  waits  anxiously  to  know  which  man 
was  right. 

Since  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  current  storm  of  world 
opinion  will  destroy  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  or  pass  out  into 
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the  open  sea  of  history  and  there  be  forgotten,  I  decided  to  do  as 
the  modern  weather  forecaster  does.  I  flew  out  and  peered  down 
into  the  eye  of  the  hurricane. 

As  I  left  the  plane  at  Johannesburg,  I  was  determined  to  enter 
the  country  with  an  open  mind.  I  believe  that  I  achieved  this,  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  do.  Like  most  Americans,  I  had  formed  strong 
convictions  on  the  doctrine  of  apartheid  and  had  displayed  no 
hesitancy  in  expressing  them.  I  recall  having  said  five  years  ago 
that  South  Africa  could  not  possibly  survive  for  five  years  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  that  policy,  yet  it  has,  and  in  that  period  there  has  been 
great  progress  for  both  the  whites  and  the  nonwhites.  We  Amer¬ 
icans  are  like  that.  We  shoot  from  the  hip  in  world  matters.  We 
read  the  headlines— headlines  designed  to  sell  newspapers— swear, 
and  pass  on. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  South  Africa  which  no  thoughtful  Amer¬ 
ican  could  possibly  accept  in  our  own  country.  It  begins  with  those 
ghastly  forms  which  the  traveler  must  fill  out  as  his  plane  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Jan  Smuts  airport  at  Johannesburg.  I  boiled  with  hot 
anger.  No  American  wants  to  be  compelled  to  list  himself  as  a 
“European,”  and  if  South  Africans  wish  to  receive  our  tourist 
dollars,  or  persuade  our  investors  to  send  their  capital  to  their 
country,  they  must  abandon  requirements  that  only  serve  to  irritate 
Americans. 

Nor  can  we  stomach  the  intrusions  into  personal  liberty:  the 
constant  carrying  of  identification  cards;  the  requiring  of  passes  for 
both  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  when  either  enters  territory 
reserved  for  the  other;  house  arrest  and  detention  solely  upon  the 
accusation  of  the  police;  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  after 
years  of  wedded  life;  judicial  determination  of  race;  the  denial  to 
non  whites  of  the  right  to  own  land  in  ...  an  urban  area;  the  recent 
decree  that  requires  professional  societies  such  as  law  and  medicine 
to  enforce  segregation;  and  the  Sabotage  Act.  Yet  there  is  cruel 
irony  in  the  fact  that  bitter  criticism  of  South  Africans  for  limiting 
personal  freedom  comes  from  other  African  countries  whose  leaders 
themselves  throw  their  political  opponents  into  jail  and  keep  them 
there  without  trial. 

Further,  we  cannot  accept  “job  reservation,”  the  policy  under 
which  certain  callings  are  permanently  closed  to  black  citizens.  In 
my  code,  whoever  is  worthy  to  be  employed  at  all  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  as  far  as  his  God-given  talent  will  take  him.  The  job 
should  always  go  to  the  best  man.  Most  South  African  businessmen 
privately  agree  with  my  view,  but  almost  none  among  them  will  sit 
at  a  table  with  a  black  man,  no  matter  how  able  he  may  be.  This, 
too,  I  cannot  accept.  ... 


“The  Sabotage  Act”  refers 
to  the  General  Law 
Amendment  enacted  in 
1962,  which  you  read 
about  on  page  6. 
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"Afrikaners”  are  people 
of  Dutch  ancestry 
who  settled  in  what 
is  now  South  Africa 
in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Their  language,  Afrikaans, 
is  derived  from  Dutch. 


The  "Boer  War”  (1899-1902) 
was  fought  between  South 
African  colonists  of  Dutch 
ancestry  and  Great  Britain, 
which  controlled  much 
of  the  Cape  area. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  The  indelible 
[lasting]  general  impression  made  upon  my  wife  and  myself  was 
that  here  was  a  country  beautiful  beyond  words,  possessed  of  a 
climate  that  even  Californians  must  envy,  endowed  by  Providence 
with  incredible  natural  resources,  a  country  which  greets  the 
stranger  with  overwhelming  kindness.  If  there  are  tensions  between 
the  races  which  threaten  the  future  security  of  the  nation,  we  saw 
no  evidence  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  greatly  impressed 
by  the  gaiety  of  spirit  and  the  capacity  for  hard  work  with  which 
people  of  all  races  went  about  their  daily  tasks. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  in  terms  of  our  own  national  se¬ 
curity,  these  people  are  our  friends.  We  have  no  stauncher  ally  in 
the  struggle  against  Communism.  Our  military  people  understand 
thiSj  and  so  do  our  scientists,  who  are  receiving  such  effective  co¬ 
operation  in  the  development  of  our  space  programs.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope,  therefore,  that  Americans  will  face  up  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  racial  problems  in  South  Africa  with  their  minds  as  well  as 
with  their  emotions  and  endeavor  to  form  judgments  that  are  based 
on  genuine  understanding. 

To  do  this  they  must  first  understand  the  vocabulary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  South  Africa  the  designation  “European”  means  white. 
This  group  is  divided  into  two  parts.  About  two  thirds  are  Afri¬ 
kaners,  who  speak  Afrikaans.  Their  ancestors  were  the  sturdy  Boers 
[Dutch  colonists]  who  made  the  “great  trek”  north  from  the  Cape 
as  far  as  the  upper  limits  of  the  Transvaal.  [See  map  on  page 
4.]  They  were  primarily  Dutch,  but  there  was  also  a  strain  of 
French  Huguenot  [Protestant]  blood,  of  German,  and  even  of 
Scandinavian. 

The  other  third  of  the  European  group  is  of  English  origin,  and 
herein  lies  a  serious  threat  to  the  future  of  the  republic.  South 
Africa  is  a  nation  which  most  urgently  needs  unity  of  purpose  and 
ideals  at  this  critical  time;  yet  the  cleavage  [split]  between  the 
two  segments  of  the  white  population  makes  unity  all  but  im¬ 
possible.  Unhappily,  the  Boer  War  is  not  yet  quite  over. 

The  principal  nonwhite  group,  and  the  one  which  is  the  center 
of  the  controversy,  is  the  Bantu.  Next  are  the  Asiatics,  some  of 
whom  had  as  their  forebears  Malay  slaves,  brought  to  South  Africa 
by  Dutch  ships  trading  with  the  Indonesians  as  long  ago  as  three 
hundred  years.  Others  are  descended  from  laborers  brought  from 
India  ...  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  sugar 
plantations  were  first  undertaken  in  Natal.  Finally,  there  are  the 
Coloured,  a  term  which  does  not  have  the  same  significance  as  it 
does  with  us.  It  means  mixed  races— any  two.  This  group,  though 
not  large,  is  important  because  of  its  high  degree  of  cultural 
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achievement,  and  because  it  fears  the  preponderance  of  the  Africans 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  whites  do. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  population  statistics,  since  the  severe 
imbalance  of  races  is  the  principal  cause  of  friction  and  antagonism. 
Here  are  the  approximate  figures  [for  I960]: 


European 

Bantu 

Coloured 

Asiatic 

3,000,000 

11,000,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

Estimates  for  1966: 
European  3,400,000 
Bantu  12,500,000 

Coloured  1,800,000 
Asiatic  550,000 

16,000,000 

18,250,000 

Only  30  percent  of  the  Bantu  live  in  the  urban  areas.  Another  30 
percent  are  found  in  white  rural  areas,  and  the  rest  reside  in  areas 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  Bantu  people. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  square  look  at  the  doctrine  of  apartheid,  for 
which  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  currently  on  trial  before  the 
court  of  world  opinion. 

The  common  American  error  is  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
in  South  Africa  is  the  same  as  that  of  racial  integration  in  our 
Southern  states.  This  is  both  wrong  and  unfair. 

The  historical  backgrounds  are  different.  We  brought  the  Negro 
from  West  Africa  against  his  will,  and  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  morality  demands  that  we  accept  him  as  a  full  member  of  our 
society.  In  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Bantu,  both  migrating,  first  encountered  eaeh  other  in  open  terri¬ 
tory  which  no  other  race  occupied.  .  .  . 

The  Kaffir  wars  ensued,  and  finally  an  uneasy  truce  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  these  two  distinct  groups.  It  is  this  historic  sepa¬ 
ration  which  apartheid  seeks  to  perpetuate.  .  .  . 

How  has  the  Bantu  fared  under  this  policy  of  separation?  First 
of  all,  he  has  today,  beyond  question,  the  highest  per  capita  income 
of  all  of  the  black  races  in  Africa,  an  income  that  exceeds  that  of 
the  citizens  of  Ghana  or  of  Nigeria,  for  example.  His  opportunity 
to  earn  makes  him  the  envy  of  all  his  neighbors  to  the  north,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  20,000  of  them  endeavor  each  year  to  enter 
South  Africa  illegally.  Moreover,  the  Asiatics  have  four  times  the 
income  of  their  brothers  in  India,  and  the  Coloured  many  times 
that  of  the  citizens  of  Ceylon.  The  nonwhite  populations,  taken 
together,  own  more  than  100,000  automobiles,  which,  in  ratio,  is 
four  times  as  many  as  are  owned  privately  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Four  out  of  every  five  Bantu  children  are  in  school;  and  there 
are  more  than  2000  university  graduates,  as  eompared  with  less 
than  a  dozen  each  in  some  of  the  new  African  states  which  now 


The  “Kaffir  wars,”  beginning 
in  1779,  were  a  series  of  wars 
between  European  colonists 
and  the  Bantu.  They  lasted  for 
approximately  one  hundred 
years.  The  word  “Kaffir” 
comes  from  the  Arabic  word 
meaning  infidel.  Today 
“Kaffir”  is  a  derogatory 
term  similar  to  “nigger”  in 
the  United  States. 


vote  in  the  United  Nations.  In  1962  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
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"Cooperation  limited  to  the 
economic  field”  refers  to 
the  important  position  of 
nonwhites  as  labor  in  South 
African  industry  and  services, 


Bantu  and  other  nonwhite  groups  exceeded  $56  million.  Of  this, 
taxes  paid  by  the  Bantu  covered  28  percent  only.  The  balance  was 
paid  by  South  Africa’s  white  population,  at  the  approximate  rate 
of  $280  per  family. 

Among  the  Bantu  there  are  7500  nurses,  70  doctors,  70  librarians, 
and  50  attorneys.  Baragwanath  Hospital,  near  Johannesburg,  which 
was  established  for  nonwhites,  has  2500  beds  and  200  doctors,  half 
of  whom  are  specialists.  Twenty  of  the  doctors  are  Africans. 

It  is  against  this  highly  creditable  record  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  white  population  that  the  doctrine  of  apartheid  must  be 
weighed.  White  South  Africans  are  prepared  to  go  on  doing  all  this 
and  much  more,  provided  the  physical  separation  of  the  races  is 
strictly  maintained,  with  cooperation  limited  to  the  economic  field. 

It  is  the  urban  Bantu  who  is  involved  in  this  relationship,  and 
except  for  the  separation,  he  is  much  better  oif  in  many  ways  than 
Africans  residing  in  cities  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  Slums  have 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  the  metropolitan  centers. 
Resident  workers,  whether  in  the  mines  or  the  factories,  are  housed 
with  their  families  in  newly  built  “locations,”  “settlements,”  or 
“townships.”  The  quarters  assigned  to  a  family  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  comfortable  and  fully  equipped  with  modem  facilities.  .  .  . 
For  rent,  including  water  and  light,  the  worker  pays  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  his  monthly  wage.  If  he  wishes  to  build  his  own 
house,  he  may  have  a  thirty-year  lease.  .  .  . 

Apartheid  is  conceived  of  by  the  government  of  South  Africa  as 
a  “separate  and  parallel”  development,  and  to  implement  [accom¬ 
plish]  it  the  government  is  creating  Bantu  states  or  provinces, 
where  complete  self-government  will  be  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged,  after  a  period  of  transition.  The  ultimate  objective  will 
be  a  dual  commonwealth  in  which  the  Bantustans  will  be  .  .  .  units. 
Industry  will  be  urged  to  establish  production  facilities  along  the 
borders  of  the  new  states— the  plants  to  be  in  white  territory,  with 
much  of  the  labor  coming  from  native  territory.  .  .  . 
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The  Development  of  Society 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 

STATING  THE  ISSUE 


Before  Europeans  settled  in  South  Africa,  native  peoples  known 
as  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  controlled  the  land  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Dutch  arrived  in  1652,  and  Bushman-Hottentot 
and  European  were  soon  in  conflict;  the  European  easily  emerged 
triumphant.  This  initial  victory  over  the  native  population  nourished 
the  seeds  of  white  superiority  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  Boer  or 
Afrikaner  as  he  came  to  be  called.  A  century  later,  when  the  ex¬ 
panding  Boer  frontier  encountered  the  first  of  the  migrating  Bantu 
populations  at  the  Great  Fish  River  (see  map  on  page  4),  the 
result  was  far  different.  In  the  Bantu,  the  Boer  found  a  more  worthy 
adversary.  The  century  of  intermittent  wars  and  massacres  that 
followed  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Afrikaner  mind. 

The  injection  of  two  additional  groups,  British  colonial  officials 
and  settlers,  and  Asian  merchants  and  artisans,  further  complicated 
South  African  affairs.  Each  new  group  came  from  a  culture  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Boers.  Again  conflict  broke  out,  this  time 
between  Boer  and  Briton  as  well  as  between  white,  African,  and 
Asian.  The  growth  of  a  Coloured  population,  the  offspring  of  white 
fathers  and  native  mothers,  provided  still  another  complication. 

Social  scientists  have  identified  four  processes  that  can  take  place 
when  two  or  more  different  cultural  groups  come  into  contact  in 
the  same  geographic  region.  They  are: 

Amalgamation  The  physical  or  biological  blending  of  peoples 
through  such  measures  as  intermarriage  into 
a  single,  new  cultural  group 

Assimilation  A  social  process  through  which  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  between  groups  are  gradually  reduced 
or  eliminated 
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Accommodation  A  social  process  through  which  conflicting 
groups  settle  their  differences  while  retaining 
their  separate  identities 

Extermination  The  process  by  which  the  members  of  one 
group  kill  all  the  members  of  another 

Cultural  and  racial  differences  in  South  Afriea  could  be  settled 
in  any  of  these  four  ways.  To  analyze  the  development  of  apartheid 
(a  form  of  accommodation),  we  must  study  the  ways  in  which 
each  group  of  newcomers  came  into  contact  with  men  already  on 
the  scene.  Both  the  culture  of  each  group  and  the  specific  incidents 
which  took  place  between  them  helped  to  shape  the  present  society 
of  the  Republie  of  South  Africa. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  cultures  of  the  Bushman- 
Hottentot,  Boer,  Bantu,  and  Briton?  How  were  these  cultures 
similar  or  different?  What  happened  when  men  from  these  different 
groups  made  contact  with  each  other?  How  did  the  contact  of 
cultures  shape  the  society?  These  are  the  issues  with  which  we  will 
be  concerned  in  Readings  2  through  8. 


2  BUSHMAN-HOTTENTOT 

The  first  whites  to  settle  in  South  Africa  were  Dutchmen 
who  arrived  from  Holland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  found  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  living  in  the  lands  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  were  two 
distinct  cultural  groups  with  different  languages,  customs,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pursuits,  the  early  European  settlers  tended  to  link  the 
groups  closely  together. 

The  Hottentots  were  nomadic  cattle  herders.  Organized  in  small 
clans,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  hereditary  chief,  they  kept 
constantly  on  the  move  in  search  of  water  and  grazing  land.  Wealth 
and  social  status  varied  with  the  size  and  quality  of  a  man’s  herds. 
Although  the  Hottentots  had  learned  to  work  copper  and  other 
metals,  they  could  not  compete  with  the  sophisticated  technology 
of  the  Europeans. 

The  Bushmen  were  food  gatherers  and  skilled  hunters.  Although 
not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  these  Stone  Age  people  had 
learned  to  survive  in  the  hostile  environment  of  South  Africa. 
Tough,  wiry,  and  resourceful,  the  Bushmen  lived  in  small  clans  of 
fifty  to  three  hundred  people  under  the  rule  of  a  headman  and 
spent  their  lives  wandering  in  pursuit  of  the  great  game  herds  of 
South  Africa. 
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Reading  2  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  about  the  Hottentots 
and  the  other  about  Bushmen.  As  you  read,  consider  the  following 
questions : 


1.  What  can  you  learn  about  the  Hottentot  economy  from  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  huts  and  cattle?  How  did  the  Bushmen  earn  their  living? 
What  does  Sparrman  think  of  these  people? 

2.  What  similarities  in  economic,  political,  and  social  structure  can 
you  find  between  Hottentots  and  Bushmen?  What  differences? 

3.  Would  the  Bushman-Hottentot  way  of  life  produce  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Europeans?  Why  or  why  not?  How  might  the  Bush- 
men-Hottentots  defend  themselves  against  Europeans? 

1  The  Hottentots 

Dr.  Andrew  Sparrman  received  his  medical  training  in 
his  native  Stveden.  In  1772  he  set  out  on  a  four-year  journey  around 
the  world.  He  spent  ten  months  traveling  in  South  Africa  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  account  of  adventures  in  the  far  interior. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this 
race  of  men,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  southernmost  part  of 
Africa,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hottentots. 

They  are  as  tall  as  most  Europeans  and  in  general  more  slender 
because  they  have  less  food  and  do  no  hard  labor.  They  have  small 
hands  and  feet  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  a 
characteristic  mark  of  this  nation.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  European  who  has  the  jaundice. 
Their  heads  one  would  suppose  to  be  covered  with  a  black,  though 
not  very  close,  frizzled  kind  of  wool,  if  the  natural  harshness  of 
it  did  not  show.  They  usually  have  little  hair  on  the  rest  of  their 
bodies  and  sparse  beards. 

In  order  to  finish  the  picture  I  have  here  given  of  the  Hottentots, 
the  next  thing  I  have  to  describe  is  their  dress  and  method  of 
painting  themselves.  They  smear  their  bodies  all  over  with  fat  in 
which  there  is  mixed  up  a  little  soot.  This  is  never  wiped  off;  in 
fact,  I  never  saw  them  use  anything  to  clean  their  skins,  except  that 
when  they  greased  the  wheels  of  their  wagons,  their  hands  were 
smeared  with  tar  and  pitch.  Then  they  used  to  get  it  off  very  easily 
with  cow  dung  [manure],  at  the  same  time  rubbing  their  arms  up 
to  the  shoulders  with  this  cosmetic.  As  the  dust  and  other  filth,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  sooty  ointment  and  the  sweat  of  their  bodies, 
must  necessarily,  in  some  measure,  stick  to  the  skin,  it  helps  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  skin’s  natural  hue  and  at  the  same  time  to  change  it  from 


Andrew  Sparrman,  M.D., 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Toward 
the  Antarctic  Polar 
Circle,  and  Round  the 
World;  But  Chiefly 
into  the  Country  of 
the  Hottentots  and 
Caffres,  from  the  year 
1772  to  1776  (London; 
G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinson, 
1786),  Vol.  I,  pp. 
180-202.  Lanpage 
and  punctuation 
modernized. 
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“Thong”  is  a  strip  of  leather 
or  hide  used  for  fastening. 
“Sinew”  is  a  tendon  used  as  a 
cord. 

“Catgut”  is  a  cord  made  from 
the  intestines  of  certain 
animals. 


a  bright  umber-brown  to  a  brownish-yellow  color  obscured  with 
filth  and  nastiness. 

The  Hottentots,  with  their  skins  smeared  with  grease  and  soot, 
reckon  themselves  full  dressed.  In  other  respects,  both  men  and 
women  are  likely  to  appear  quite  undressed,  indeed,  I  may  say 
naked,  except  for  a  trifling  covering,  with  which  they  always  con¬ 
ceal  certain  parts  of  their  bodies. 

The  garment  worn  by  the  Hottentots  for  covering  their  bodies 
is  a  sheepskin,  with  the  woolly  side  turned  inwards.  When  the 
weather  is  not  cold,  they  let  it  hang  loose  over  their  shoulders  in 
a  careless  manner.  It  reaches  down  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leav¬ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  stomach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs 
and  thighs  bare.  In  rainy  and  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round 
them  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  in  some  measure  covered 
with  it  below  the  knees. 

As  one  sheepskin  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  sew 
or  fasten  another  piece  on  with  a  thong,  sinew,  or  catgut.  In 
warmer  weather  they  wear  this  cloak  sometimes  with  the  hairy  side 
outwards,  but  in  that  case  they  oftener  take  it  off  entirely  and  carry 
it  on  their  arms.  In  general,  the  Hottentots  do  not  bother  to  change 
their  cloaks  often  but  are  content  with  one,  which  serves  them  at 
the  same  time  for  clothing  and  bedding.  In  this  they  lie  on  the  bare 
ground,  drawing  themselves  up  in  a  heap  so  close,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  cold. 

Their  houses  are  as  simple  as  their  dress  and  equally  adapted 
to  the  wandering  pastoral  life  they  lead.  In  fact,  they  scarcely  merit 
any  other  name  than  that  of  huts,  though  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
spacious  as  the  tents  and  dwelling  places  were  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old.  At  least  they  are  sufficient  for  the  Hottentot’s  wants  and  desires. 

In  a  Hottentot’s  kraal,  or  village,  the  huts  are  all  built  exactly 
alike,  in  the  following  manner.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  circular,  and 
others  of  an  oblong,  shape  resembling  a  round  beehive  or  a  vault. 
The  ground  plot  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  highest  of  them  are  so  low  that  even  in  the  center  of  the  arch 
a  middle-sized  man  can  scarcely  stand  upright.  But  neither  the 
lowness  of  the  hut  nor  that  of  the  door  which  is  barely  three  feet 
high  can  be  considered  an  inconvenience  to  a  Hottentot,  who  finds 
no  difficulty  in  stooping  and  crawling  on  all  fours,  and  who  is  at 
any  time  more  inclined  to  lie  down  than  stand. 

The  fireplace  is  in  the  middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the 
walls  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  danger  from  fire.  From  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  fireplace,  the  Hottentots  have  an  additional  advantage: 
that  when  they  sit  or  lie  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  it  warms  the 
whole  company  equally. 
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The  door,  low  as  it  is,  is  the  only  place  that  lets  in  the  daylight 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  outlet  that  is  left  for  the  smoke. 
The  Hottentot,  used  to  it  from  his  infancy,  sees  the  smoke  hover 
round  him,  without  having  it  irritate  his  eyes.  Rolled  up  like  a 
hedgehog,  and  wrapped  up  snug  in  his  sheepskin,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  his  hut,  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  of 
smoke,  excepting  that  he  is  now  and  then  obliged  to  peep  out  from 
beneath  his  sheepskin  in  order  to  stir  the  fire  or  perhaps  to  light 
his  pipe  or  else  sometimes  to  turn  the  steak  he  is  broiling  over  the 
coals. 

The  materials  for  these  huts  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  manner  of  putting  them  together,  being  both  neat  and  natural, 
merits  praise  in  a  Hottentot  and  is  very  suitable  to  his  character. 
The  frame  of  this  arched  roof,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  composed 
of  slender  rods  or  sprays  of  trees.  Large  mats  are  then  laid  very 
neatly  over  this  latticework  to  cover  it  perfectly.  The  opening 
which  is  left  for  the  door  can  be  closed  with  a  skin  or  a  piece  of 
matting.  These  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  of  cane  or  reed. 

When  a  Hottentot  has  a  mind  to  take  his  house  down  and  re¬ 
move  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  his  mats,  skins,  and  other  possessions 
on  the  backs  of  his  cattle,  which  to  a  stranger  makes  a  monstrous, 
unwieldy,  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  appearance. 

The  order  or  distribution  of  these  huts  in  a  kraal  or  clan  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  form  of  a  circle  with  the  doors  inwards.  By  this  means 
a  kind  of  yard  or  court  is  formed  where  cattle  are  kept  at  night. 
The  milk  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  cow  is  added  to  other  milk 
which  is  curdled  and  is  kept  in  a  leather  sack.  Of  this  the  hairy  side, 
being  considered  as  the  cleanlier,  is  turned  inwards.  The  milk  is 
never  drunk  while  it  is  sweet.  In  certain  northern  districts  where 
the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  the  Hottentots,  as  well  as  the  colonists, 
are  shepherds. 

2  The  Bushmen 

Dr.  Sparrman  also  described  the  Buslonen.  As  the  first 
sentence  in  the  excerpt  below  indicates,  he  wrongly  assumed  that 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  were  two  groups  of  people  who  came 
from  the  .same  culture. 

There  is  another  species  of  Hottentots,  who  are  called  Bushmen 
because  they  dwell  in  woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are 
sworn  enemies  to  the  pastoral  life.  They  live  on  hunting  and 
plunder  and  never  keep  any  animal  alive  for  as  long  as  one  night. 
This  custom  makes  them  objectionable  to  the  rest  of  marikind  who 
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pursue  and  exterminate  them  like  the  wild  beasts  whose  manners 
they  have  assumed.  Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive  as  slaves. 

Their  weapons  are  poisoned  arrows,  which,  shot  out  of  a  small 
bow,  will  fly  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces  and  will  hit  a 
mark  with  tolerable  accuracy  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  even  a 
hundred  paces.  From  this  distance  they  can  kill  the  game  they  hunt 
for  food,  as  well  as  foes,  and  even  kill  so  large  and  tremendous  a 
beast  as  the  lion.  The  Bushman,  in  the  meantime,  concealed  and 
safe  in  his  ambush,  is  absolutely  certain  of  the  effectiveness  of  his 
poison,  which  he  always  selects  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  It  is 
said  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  see  the  wild  beast 
languish  and  die. 

I  mentioned  that  their  bows  were  small.  They  are,  in  fact,  hardly 
a  yard  long,  being  at  the  same  time  no  thicker  than  an  inch  in  the 
middle  and  very  much  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  strings  of  the 
bows  that  I  saw  were  made  some  of  them  of  sinews,  others  of  a 
kind  of  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of  some  vegetable;  and  most  of 
them  are  made  in  a  very  careless  manner,  which  shows  that  these 
archers  depend  more  on  the  poison  on  their  arrows  than  on  the 
quality  of  their  weapons. 

The  dwellings  of  these  foes  to  a  pastoral  life  are  generally  as 
disagreeable  as  their  customs.  Like  the  wild  beasts,  bushes  and 
clefts  in  rocks  by  turns  serve  them  instead  of  houses.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  entirely  naked,  but  those  who  have  been  able  to  get 
the  skin  of  any  sort  of  animal  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  the 
shoulders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it  till  it  falls 
off  their  backs  in  rags.  Ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  are  obliged  to 
wander  about  like  apes  and  monkeys  over  hills  and  dales  after  cer¬ 
tain  wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (which  they  eat  raw),  in  order 
to  sustain  life. 

Their  meals,  however,  are  sometimes  made  up  of  several  other 
dishes,  among  which  are  the  larvae  of  insects,  or  those  kind  of 
caterpillars  from  which  butterflies  hatch.  They  also  eat  white  ants, 
grasshoppers,  snakes,  and  some  sorts  of  spiders.  With  all  this  varied 
diet,  the  Bushman  is  nevertheless  frequently  hungry  and  famished 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  waste  almost  to  a  shadow. 


3  THE  COMING  OF  THE  DUTCH 

While  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  ( hereafter  both 
groups  will  be  referred  to  as  Hottentots)  followed  their  simple, 
nomadic  ways,  events  took  place  in  Europe  which  were  to  change 
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the  history  of  South  Africa.  As  a  market  economy  developed  on  the 
continent,  merchants  organized  joint-stock  companies  to  promote 
trade  within  Europe  and  with  lands  overseas.  Mercantilists  argued 
that  each  country  ought  to  control  its  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  to  enlarge  its  commercial  shipping  and  navy  for  the  protection 
of  home  industries.  Soon  vast  commercial  empires  were  in  the 
making. 

The  growth  of  joint-stock  companies  sped  these  developments. 
Organized  somewhat  like  a  modern  corporation  with  stockholders 
and  a  board  of  directors,  these  companies  brought  individual  trad¬ 
ers  together  for  common  enterprises.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  was  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  specialized 
in  the  rich  spice  trade  between  Europe  and  present-day  Indonesia. 
In  the  holds  of  its  broad-beamed  cargo  vessels,  the  Company  car¬ 
ried  the  precious  spices  which  Europeans  required  to  preserve 
and  flavor  meats.  Profits  were  enormous. 

The  trip  to  the  Far  East  around  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  was 
long  and  dangerous.  Dutch  merchants  needed  a  halfway  house  for 
rest  and  refreshment  to  break  up  the  long  voyage.  With  these  needs 
in  mind,  the  Company  landed  a  group  of  its  employees  on  the  Cape 
in  1652.  These  settlers  were  supposed  to  establish  a  station  to  pro¬ 
vide  fresh  water,  meat,  vegetables,  and  staples  for  crews  and 
passengers  bound  to  and  from  the  East  Indies.  Thus  the  Dutch 
settled  in  Africa. 

The  institutions  and  values  which  these  Dutch  brought  from 
Europe  contrasted  sharply  with  those  of  the  Hottentots.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Dutch  owned  land  on  an  individual  basis,  while  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  had  never  developed  a  system  of  land  ownership.  In  Holland 
farmers  grew  food  products  on  the  same  plots  of  land  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them  had  cultivated;  the  Hottentots  had 
never  learned  to  farm.  Hollanders  had  developed  large-scale  po¬ 
litical  organizations  with  a  centralized  decision-making  apparatus; 
the  Hottentots  traveled  in  small  bands.  The  Dutch  perfected  spe¬ 
cialized  technological  skills;  the  Hottentots  had  only  learned  to 
make  crude  tools  of  metal.  The  Europeans  were  accustomed  to  a 
complex  money  system  and  an  exchange  economy;  the  Hottentots 
lived  in  a  subsistence  economy.  By  the  seventeenth  century  Hol¬ 
landers  had  constructed  several  major  urban  centers  such  as 
Amsterdam  and  The  Hague;  the  Hottentots  had  not  even  built 
permanent  villages.  Finally,  the  Company  employees  who  landed 
at  Cape  Town  reflected  the  Calvinist  values  of  Protestant  Europe. 
They  thought  of  themselves  as  God’s  chosen  people.  They  believed 
that  man’s  salvation  or  doom  was  predestined  by  God  and  that  all 
men  must  be  kept  from  sin  by  strict  adherance  to  the  Bible. 
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Excerpted  from  Jan  van 
Riebeeck,  The  Journal 
of  Jan  van  Riebeeck 
(Cape  Town:  A.  A.  Balkema, 
for  the  van  Riebeeck  Society, 
[South  Africa  Public 
Library,  Cape  Town, 

Republic  of  South  Africa], 
1952-1958),  Vol.  I, 
pp.  153,  200,  375- 
77;  Vol.  II,  pp.  91-92. 


"Arrack”  is  an  alcoholic 
beverage  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  coconut 
palm  or  a  mash  of  rice 
and  molasses. 


Religious  beliefs  among  the  Hottentots  were  limited  to  superstitious 
explanations  of  natural  occurrences. 

The  expansion  of  Europe  set  the  stage  for  Hottentot  and  Euro¬ 
pean  to  meet.  Think  of  the  following  questions  as  you  read  the 
selection  for  today  describing  the  first  contacts  of  these  two 
peoples; 

1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  settlement?  What  part  did  the 
Hottentots  play  in  accomplishing  this  purpose? 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  toward  the  Hottentot?  How 
did  their  first  contacts  help  to  form  this  attitude? 

3.  Why  did  the  Dutch  turn  from  trade  with  the  Hottentots  to 
settlement  on  the  lands  where  Hottentots  lived?  Why  did  the 
Company  make  some  of  the  settlers  “free  burghers,”  that  is,  free 
or  independent  citizens? 

4.  What  might  the  Hottentots  do  when  they  found  free  burghers 
established  on  their  lands?  What  might  the  Boers  do  in  reaction? 

The  Beginnings  of  Boer  Society 

Jan  van  Riebeeck  teas  the  Dutch  East  India  Company’s 
first  commander  (1652-1662)  of  the  Cape  settlement.  Today’s  read¬ 
ing  contains  several  excerpts  from  his  Journal. 

April  20,  1653  Today  bartered  twelve  head  of  cattle  from  .  .  . 
natives  who  live  inland.  .  .  .  They  said  that  they  had  come  because 
they  had  seen  the  Saldanhars  [a  Hottentot  tribe]  returning  with 
so  much  copper  and  had  also  understood  from  them  that  there  were 
people  living  here  (meaning  us  Netherlanders )  who  had  more 
copper.  They  had  therefore  also  come  with  their  cattle  to  get  some 
copper,  and  said  there  were  still  other  natives  living  further  inland 
who  would  come  along  when  they  heard  about  us.  If  this  happens, 
we  can  expect  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  cattle  and  our  supply  of 
copper  and  tobacco  will  soon  run  out.  Meanwhile  a  tusk  of  an 
elephant  or  of  a  hippopotamus  is  also  bartered  now  and  then  for 
small  pieces  of  tobacco  and  copper  wire.  We  should  therefore  in 
future  be  well  supplied  with  these  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  treat 
these  people  well,  with  sometimes  a  bellyful  of  rice,  groats,  or 
peas  and  wine  or  arrack.  According  to  our  observations  a  little 
liberality  in  this  respect  attracts  them  greatly. 

April  21,  1653  Weather  and  wind  as  before.  The  natives  men¬ 
tioned  above  again  came  as  eagerly  as  before  with  sixteen  very 
fine  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which  we  bartered  from  them.  They  seem 
to  have  a  definite  use  for  copper,  of  which  we  shall  learn  more  in 
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due  course.  The  cattle  are  a  most  welcome  relief,  enabling  us  to 
refresh  these  latest  ships  abundantly,  the  Lord  be  praised.  .  .  . 

January  3,  1654  P’ine  weather  and  wind  as  yesterday.  Some 
Hottentots  arrived  at  the  fort  again  without  cattle;  they  were  much 
bolder  than  before,  stealing  and  carrying  away  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  When  they  meet  any  of  our  men  unarmed 
close  to  the  fortress,  they  do  not  scruple  to  deprive  them  forcibly 
of  their  belongings,  yea,  they  coax  even  the  children  and  youths  out 
of  sight  for  the  sake  of  the  copper  buttons  on  their  clothes.  This 
they  do  despite  the  fact  that,  as  we  wish  to  attract  them,  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  us  nothing  but  good  treatment  and  friendliness  both 
inside  and  outside  the  fortress. 

The  palisade  bearers  report  that  a  party  of  fifty  armed  Hotten¬ 
tots  daily  linger  in  the  forest  and  do  not  come  hither,  so  we  hardly 
know  what  to  think  of  all  this  and  whether  they  are  to  be  trusted. 
Have  therefore  resolved  to  send  twenty  instead  of  ten  musketeers 
to  the  forest  each  day  with  the  palisade  bearers  and  to  have  the 
carpenters  protected  there  by  two  additional  soldiers;  likewise  the 
gardener’s  house,  standing  outside  the  fort  at  the  gardens  with  the 
chicken  and  duck  and  goose  houses,  is  to  be  guarded  by  five 
musketeers  every  night  in  addition  to  the  five  soldiers  who  nightly 
guard  the  kraal.  It  was  also  decided  to  send  two  musketeers  with 
the  cattle  during  the  day,  besides  the  herds  armed  with  pistols.  .  .  . 

December  11,  1655  Fine,  dry  weather;  westerly  wind.  We  ob¬ 
tained  thirty-two  sheep  for  thin  copper  wire  and  one  beast  for 
thick  wire  and  would  probably  have  been  able  to  obtain  enough. 


A  “palisade”  is  a 
fence  of  pointed 
stakes. 


A  "kraal”  here  is  a 
fenced  enclosure  for 
cattle. 


From  Eric  Walker, 
Historical  Atlas  of 
South  Africa  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford). 
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The  town  of  "Bantam”  was  a 
Dutch  trading  port  during 
the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Moslem 
state  of  Bantam,  a  district  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  now 
part  of  Indonesia. 

The  “Cape  Verde  Islands”  are 
located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  Africa.  A 
Portuguese  holding,  it  is 
important  as  a  fueling 
station  for  ships. 


but  the  natives’  eagerness  for  trade  passed  as  we  had  no  more 
copper  plate  left  to  give  in  exchange  for  cattle.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  soon  obtain  a  supply  from  the  Fatherland,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  us. 

December  12,  1655  In  the  morning  dark,  overcast  sky;  wind 
from  the  N.W.  [northwest]  with  rain.  With  this  wind  there  arrived 
in  the  roadstead  in  the  forenoon  an  English  ship  named  Jan 
Anthamis  or  Jan  Baptist  .  .  .  with  Captain  Thomas  Poth  and  the 
merchant  Nataniel  Davidts.  She  had  left  London  on  24  April  last 
and  is  sailing  to  Bantam.  She  had  called  en  route  at  Cape  Verde, 
which  she  left  on  24  August.  During  the  long  voyage  of  eight 
months  to  this  place  she  had  lost  ten  men  and  still  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  on  board,  mostly  sick  and  scorbutic  [having 
scurvy].  The  captain  and  the  merchant  came  ashore  to  request 
some  refreshment  for  the  sick  and  permission  to  obtain  water.  This 
was  kindly  allowed  them,  and  also  some  greens  for  the  crew  and 
the  cabin,  and  so  forth.  We  also  promised,  upon  their  urgent  re¬ 
quest,  to  let  them  have  two  head  of  cattle  and  three  or  four  sheep, 
and  also  agreed  to  allow  ten  or  twelve  of  their  sickest  men  to  come 
ashore  to  the  Company’s  hospital.  They  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  this  and  promised  to  make  proper  compensation  for  everything. 
The  compliments  were  duly  returned  and  at  midday  they  were 
heartily  welcomed  and  entertained  at  the  commander’s  table,  so 
that  they  returned  to  their  ship  in  the  afternoon  with  good  cheer 
and  some  refreshment.  .  .  . 

December  13,  1655  Full  moon.  In  the  morning  fine,  bright 
weather;  westerly  breeze.  The  Saldanhars  again  arrived  early  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  We  bartered  from  them  eighty-nine  today,  namely 
twenty  old  and  young  beasts  and  sixty-nine  ditto  [old  and  young] 
sheep.  The  Saldanhars  came  to  the  fort  with  many  cattle  thinking 
that  we  had  received  a  fresh  supply  of  copper  plate  with  this  ship, 
but  on  seeing  that  it  was  an  Englishman  [English  ship]  and  that 
we  had  received  no  copper  plate,  but  again  appeared  with  our 
copper  wire,  they  drove  away  many  of  their  best  cattle  again.  .  .  . 

The  English  officers  came  ashore  today  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
dined  with  the  commander  at  his  invitation.  They  were  very  short 
of  pot  foods  on  account  of  the  long  voyage  and  earnestly  requested 
some  rice.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  observing  our  excellent  cattle  trade  with 
the  natives,  they  also  insisted  on  having  another  beast  or  two; 
whereupon  we  politely  replied  that  we  hoped  to  be  in  a  position 
to  oblige  them.  .  .  . 

December  16,  1655  Nineteen  sheep  were  bartered  from  the 
natives  but  no  cattle  at  all,  since  the  natives  are  not  keen  on  the 
copper  wire.  .  .  . 
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February  1657  [After  careful  deliberation,  the  Company  de¬ 
cided  that  trade  with  the  Hottentots  was  an  unreliable  source  for 
food.  They  decided  to  release  nine  Company  employees  from  their 
contracts  and  grant  them  free  land  and  the  status  of  “free  burgher.” 
The  nine  men  were  divided  into  two  groups;  each  group  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  small  settlement.  One  of  these  settlements  was 
called  Harmen’s  Colony  at  Croenevelt.] 

For  Harmen’s  Colony  at  Croenevelt:  They  shall  receive  in  free¬ 
hold  as  much  land  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  Amstel  River 
near  the  crooked  tree  as  the  five  of  them  may  be  able  to  plough, 
dig  over,  or  otherwise  prepare  in  three  years’  time  from  1  March 
next,  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  whatever  number  of 
men  they  may  obtain  to  join  them,  whether  slaves  or  other  prospec¬ 
tive  freemen,  and  they  shall  be  exempt  from  any  taxes  whatever 
during  such  period.  When  the  three  years  have  expired,  lands 
which  have  been  ploughed,  dug  over,  or  brought  under  cultivation 
shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  taxes,  and  so  forth,  as  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  impose  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Hon. 
Company  and  for  the  protection  of  the  freemen.  The  land  will, 
however,  as  stated  above,  remain  their  property  forever  to  do  with 
it  as  they  like,  that  is,  they  may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  alienate  it, 
subject  to  notice  being  given  to  the  commander  [of  the  Company] 
or  his  authorized  representative.  .  .  .  All  the  produce  will  be  bought 
by  the  Company  at  a  fair  price  to  be  fixed  later.  Further,  on  1  April 
there  will  be  sold  to  those  of  Harmen’s  Colony,  on  account,  a 
plough,  ...  a  harrow,  .  .  .  and  twelve  draught  oxen,  to  be  trained 
before  then,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  guilders  each,  as  well  as  spades, 
shovels,  pick-axes,  and  whatever  else  they  may  require  for  the 
work,  at  not  more  than  the  cost  price  of  the  articles  to  the  Company 
in  the  Fatherland.  They  and  all  freemen  are  also  to  pay  for  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  at  a  rate  not  more  than  that  fixed  in  the  past  for 
those  who  are  married  and  the  boarders. 

They  may  also  fish  in  the  rivers  with  angling  rods,  nets,  or  other 
equipment— whichever  they  prefer— but  at  first  not  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  but  only  to  get  as  much  as  they  require  for  themselves, 
so  that  agriculture  may  not  suffer,  which  is  the  Company’s  main 
concern  and  the  reason  why  the  freemen  are  granted  these  as  well 
as  the  other  privileges  mentioned  below.  Their  garden  produce 
not  required  by  the  Company  for  provisioning  the  garrison  may  be 
sold  freely  to  the  passing  ships,  but  they  may  not  go  on  board  be¬ 
fore  the  third  day  and  may  not  buy  liquor  on  board  and  bring  it 
ashore.  .  .  . 

The  freeman  of  the  two  colonies  mentioned  above  shall  .  .  . 
occupy  themselves  mainly  with  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 


A  “burgher”  is  a  free¬ 
man  of  a  burgh,  or 
borough,  in  other  words, 
the  free  citizen  of 
a  town. 


“On  account”  means  to 
be  paid  for  later. 

“Harrow”  is  a  tool  set  with 
spikes  used  to  smooth  the 
soil. 

“Guilder”  or  “gulden”  was  a 
Dutch  gold  coin  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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cattle,  and  so  forth.  They  may  not  buy  cattle,  sheep,  or  anything 
else  whatsoever  from  the  natives  on  pain  of  having  all  their  local 
possessions  confiscated.  The  cattle  required  for  ploughing,  and  in 
due  course  for  breeding  purposes,  they  must  buy  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  twenty-five  guilders  for  a  beast,  three  for  a  sheep,  and  for 
a  live  pig  so  much  per  pound,  which  animals— namely  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs— they  may  sell  to  no  one  but  the  Company,  who  will  buy 
all  their  produce  at  the  prices  mentioned.  As  regards  the  increase 
of  the  said  animals,  the  Company  shall  receive  its  prescribed  tenth 
of  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  bom  at  the  Cape  and  belonging  to  the 
freemen,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  Company’s  pasturage.  .  .  . 


4  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
BOER  FRONTIER 

Boer  farmers  continued  to  colonize  and  settle  along  the 
frontier.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  they  moved  their  flocks  and 
herds  into  and  beyond  the  Karroo.  (See  the  map  on  page  4.)  By 
1750  settlements  had  reached  the  Great  Fish  River.  As  these  pio¬ 
neers,  known  as  cattle-Boers  or  trekkers,  migrated  further  and 
further  from  the  Cape,  their  ties  with  Europe  became  progressively 
weaker.  Most  of  them  had  been  bom  in  South  Africa  and  had 
spent  their  lives  on  the  frontier  completely  out  of  touch  with  new 
immigrants  from  Europe. 

A  people’s  culture  changes  in  a  new  environment.  In  our  own 
nation  the  way  of  life  that  the  Puritans  brought  to  New  England 
changed  under  the  influence  of  a  vast  wilderness.  Similarly,  the 
culture  of  Americans  in  the  twentieth  century  has  changed  as 
people  born  on  farms  and  in  small  towns  left  the  farms  to  take  up 
homes  in  large  cities.  Any  change  in  environment  is  certain  to  shape 
a  culture  sooner  or  later. 

The  South  African  frontier  modified  the  European  values  and 
institutions  of  the  Boers.  The  first  Dutchmen  to  come  to  the  Cape 
had  accepted  the  authority  of  the  Company;  the  trekkers,  living  on 
the  frontier,  tended  to  ignore  Company  rules.  The  first  settlers 
around  Cape  Town  had  staked  out  individual  plots  of  land  and 
planted  staple  crops;  frontier  Boers  became  cattle  herders.  Early 
settlers  had  sold  much  of  their  crops  in  the  Cape  market;  frontier 
Boers  developed  a  subsistence  economy  largely  independent  of 
outside  trade.  All  of  these  changes,  and  many  others  like  them,  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  political,  economic,  and  social  system  derived  from 
Europe  but  shaped  by  the  new  environment. 
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The  two  selections  in  Reading  4  describe  the  life  of  the  early 
trekkers.  As  you  read,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  In  what  ways  are  the  Boers  described  in  these  accounts  different 
from  those  described  in  Reading  3? 

2.  What  kinds  of  political,  social,  and  economic  values  do  you  find 
in  the  Boer’s  frontier  society?  Are  any  racial  attitudes  apparent? 

3.  How  are  you  limited  in  using  each  of  these  eyewitness  accounts 
as  historical  evidence?  What  reservations  do  you  have  in  ac¬ 
cepting  what  the  eyewitnesses  say  as  fact? 

1  The  Character  of  Frontier  Farmers 

Dr.  Sparrman  is  the  Swedish  physician  who  described 
the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  in  Reading  2.  In  January  1776  he 
reached  the  Great  Fish  River  at  Agter  Bruntjes-hoogte.  Here  he 
describes  an  encounter  with  several  Boers. 

All  the  colonists  who  follow  the  grazing  business,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  at  Agter  Bruntjes-hoogte,  lead  an  easy  and  pleasant  life. 
One  of  those  boors  [Boers]  usually  hitches  to  his  plough  eight  or 
ten  of  his  fat,  or  rather  pampered,  oxen.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
with  what  little  trouble  he  gets  into  order  a  field  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  in  consequence  of  his  feeding  so  great  a  number  of  cattle 
[and  hence  having  manure  for  fertilizer],  how  easily  he  can  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  fertile.  Always  sure  of  a  rich  harvest  from 
a  soil  not  yet  worn  out,  and  which  always  amply  repays  the  work 
bestowed  upon  it,  he  easily  earns  his  family’s  keep. 

By  means  of  his  extensive  pastures,  and  by  throwing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  into  ploughed  fields,  he  is  able  to  keep  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  horses,  which  frequently  are  used  only  a  few 
days  in  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out  and  threshing  his 
corn.  With  pleasure,  but  without  the  least  trouble  to  himself,  he 
sees  the  herds  and  flocks,  which  constitute  his  riches,  daily  and  con¬ 
siderably  increasing.  These  are  driven  to  pasture  and  home  again 
by  a  few  Hottentots  or  slaves,  who  likewise  make  the  butter.  It  is 
almost  only  with  the  milking  that  the  farmer,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children,  concern  themselves  at  all.  To  do  this  business, 
however,  he  has  no  occasion  to  rise  before  seven  or  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  his  having  enjoyed  his  bed  so 
long  in  the  morning,  he  can  afford,  without  neglecting  anything  of 
consequence,  to  allow  himself  a  nap  in  the  afternoon. 

That  they  might  not  put  their  arms  and  bodies  out  of  the  easy 
and  commodious  posture  in  which  they  had  laid  them  on  the  couch 


Andrew  Sparrman,  M.D., 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Toward 
the  Antarctic  Polar 
Circle,  and  Round  the 
World:  But  Chiefly 
into  the  Country  of 
the  Hottentots  and 
Caffres,  from  the  year 
1772  to  1776  (London: 

G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinson, 
1786),  Vol.  II,  pp. 
164-69.  Language  and 
punctuation  modernized. 
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A  “yeoman”  is  someone 
who  owns  his  own  farm 
or  plot  of  land  but 
is  not  a  member  of  the 
gentry. 


when  they  were  taking  their  afternoon’s  siesta,  they  have  been 
known  to  receive  travelers  lying  quite  still  and  motionless,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  have  very  civilly  pointed  out  the  road,  by  moving 
their  foot  to  the  right  or  left. 

I  noticed  how  unusual  it  was  that  a  wealthy  farmer  at  Agter 
Bruntjes-hoogte,  who  had  plenty  of  timber  to  fell,-  had  nevertheless 
only  a  rickety  elbow-chair  in  his  house,  and  a  few  scanty  stools  of 
the  most  simple  construction,  made  of  a  single  board,  with  four 
rough-hewn,  ill-shapen  legs.  Even  more  unusual  was  that  the  family 
continued  to  use  one  of  the  stools  which  h^d  lost  a  leg,  endangering 
the  person’s  limbs  who  sat  upon  it.  Neither  the  master  of  the  house 
nor  any  of  his  three  sons,  who  were  however  all  alert  enough,  ever 
once  thought  of  mending  it.  Nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
exhibit  much  less  simplicity  and  moderation,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  untidiness  and  poverty  in  their  dress  than  in  their  furni¬ 
ture.  Neither  furniture  nor  dress  were  of  the  same  standards  as  the 
large  flocks  and  herds  possessed  by  these  graziers  and  the  plentiful 
tables  they  could  afford  to  keep. 

The  distance  at  which  they  are  from  the  Cape  may  be  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  having  no  other  earthenware  or  china  in  their  houses 
but  what  was  cracked  or  broken.  But  this  should  not  prevent  them 
from  owning  more  than  one  or  two  old  pewter  pots,  and  some  few 
plates  of  the  same  metal.  Two  people  are  frequently  obliged  to  eat 
out  of  one  dish,  besides  using  it  for  every  different  article  of  food 
that  comes  to  the  table. 

Each  guest  must  bring  his  knife  with  him,  and  for  forks  they 
frequently  make  use  of  their  fingers.  The  most  wealthy  farmer  here 
is  considered  well  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  homemade  cloth,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  made  of  any  other  coarse  cloth,  breeches  of  .  .  . 
leather,  woolen  stockings,  a  striped  waistcoat,  a  cotton  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  a  coarse  calico  shirt,  Hottentot  field  shoes,  or  else 
leathern  shoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  a  coarse  hat.  Indeed  it  is 
not  in  dress,  but  in  the  number  and  thriving  condition  of  their 
cattle,  and  chiefly  in  the  stoutness  of  their  draught  oxen,  that  these 
peasants  compete  with  each  other. 

One  day  I  received  the  following  pertinent,  but  kind,  reply  from 
a  woman,  who  was  daughter  to  an  official  .  .  .  and  was  married  to 
a  yeoman  in  this  place. 

“My  good  friend,”  said  she,  “you  talk  like  a  prudent  sensible 
man;  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  and  wish  you  every  happiness. 
Why  need  you  wander  any  longer  up  and  down  the  world  in  quest 
of  happiness?  You  find  it  here  and  are  welcome  to  enjoy  it  among 
us.  You  have  already  a  wagon,  oxen,  and  saddle  horses.  These  are 
the  chief  things  required  in  order  to  set  up  as  a  farmer.  There  are 
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yet  uncultivated  places  enough  in  this  neighborhood,  proper  either 
for  pasturage  or  farming,  so  that  you  may  choose  out  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  land  the  spot  that  pleases  you  best.  Here  are  people 
who  will  send  you  that  part  of  their  cattle  to  keep  which  they  can¬ 
not  conveniently  look  after  themselves,  on  condition  that  you  shall 
have  the  calves  they  produce  for  your  trouble.  In  this  way,  many 
young  beginners  have  acquired  a  living  in  a  few  years.  With  your 
knowledge  of  sickness  and  of  plants,  you  may  offer  your  services 
to  your  neighbors,  and  now  and  then  get  a  heifer  or  a  calf.  In  short, 
I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  you  will  soon  have  cows  and  sheep 
in  abundance. 


2  Starting  a  Frontier  Farm 

George  Thompson  was  an  English  businessman  who 
visited  South  Africa  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  to  survey  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities. 


Let  us  follow  a  little  farther  the  career  of  one  of  these  young 
colonists,  who  has  learned  no  trade  but  farming,  and  who  lacks 
money  enough  either  to  purchase  or  stock  a  farm  in  any  of  the 
older  districts.  His  usual  course,  we  have  observed,  is  to  migrate 
to  the  frontier.  A  very  limited  capital  will  enable  a  man  to  begin 
the  world  as  a  vee  boor  [cattle  farmer].  He  purchases,  say 


An  old  wagon  for  about  350  rix-dollars 

A  span  of  ten  oxen  150 

A  horse  and  two  mares  200 

Fifty  cows  and  young  cattle  500 

Five  hundred  sheep  and  goats  1000 
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The  above,  with  a  large  gun,  an  ax,  adz  [cutting  tool],  and 
hammer,  a  couple  of  wagon  chests,  a  churn,  a  large  iron  pot  for 
boiling  soap,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones  for  cooking,  are  all  that 
is  absolutely  required  to  establish  a  stock  farmer  in  South  Africa. 

With  this  property,  he  marries  a  wife,  hires  a  family  of  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and  drives  forth  into  the  wilderness.  Water  and  pasturage  are 
his  first  objects.  He  camps  near  some  unoccupied  spring,  pool,  or 
river,  changing  his  location  as  necessity  or  desire  may  require,  un¬ 
til  he  at  length  finds  some  eligible  spot,  where  he  thinks  he  can 
advantageously  fix  himself.  This  spot  is  probably  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  colony,  and  belongs  of  right  to  the  Bushman.  No 
matter  for  that;  the  boundary  can  be  extended.  As  for  the  rights 
of  savage  Bushmen,  he  considers  that  a  mere  jest;  for  Bushmen 
neither  plant  nor  sow  nor  breed  cattle.  Now  that  the  guns  of  the 


George  Thompson, 
Travels  and  Adventures 
in  Southern  Africa 

(London;  Henry  Col¬ 
burn,  1827),  pp. 
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colonists  have  destroyed  or  frightened  away  the  game,  and  the 
natives  are  often  short  of  food,  their  best  course,  in  his  opinion,  is 
to  become  quiet  servants  to  the  white  men,  like  their  Hottentot 
brethren. 

Reasoning  thus,  he  takes  possession  of  a  river  side  or  some  per¬ 
manent  spring,  or  agrees  with  some  other  adventurer  like  himself 
to  live  together  for  the  sake  of  greater  security  and  to  divide  the 
country  between  them.  He  asks  the  local  magistrate,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  he  has  chosen,  and  having 
gained  consent,  he  sends  an  application  to  the  governor  soliciting 
a  permanent  grant.  His  application  is  sent  to  the  landdrost  [local 
magistrate]  to  be  reported  upon.  If  the  report  is  favorable,  the  land 
is  surveyed  and  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Thus  he  is  estab¬ 
lished;  and  if  no  disaster  occurs,  and  he  is  not  very  idle  or  drunken, 
the  progressive  increase  of  his  stock,  beyond  the  consumption  of 
his  family  and  servants,  will  probably  make  him,  eventually,  a  V)ee 
boor  of  respectable  property. 

I  have  met  with  many  Boers  who  had  begun  the  world  in  this 
way,  who  owned  numerous  herds  and  flocks.  The  soap  and  butter, 
made  by  the  females,  is  sent  to  market  once  or  twice  a  year  at  the 
county  seat.  Two  or  three  hundred  rix-dollars,  made  in  this  way, 
is  enough  to  purchase  clothes  for  the  family  and  to  pay  taxes.  Com 
is  seldom  raised  or  bread  eaten  by  them.  Brandy  (the  only  luxury 
besides  tobacco  in  which  the  poorer  Boers  indulge)  is  purchased 
from  merchants  who  travel  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony  with 
wagonloads  of  this  detestable  beverage. 


5  BOER  AND  HOTTENTOT 


How  could  the  Boers  and  Hottentots  live  in  the  same 
country?  Earlier  in  this  unit  you  examined  four  ways  in  which 
different  cultural  groups  may  adjust  to  each  other  when  they  come 
in  contact:  amalgamation,  assimilation,  accommodation,  or  ex¬ 
termination.  Which  was  most  likely  to  occur  between  Boer  and 
Hottentot? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Social  scientists  often  ask  themselves  questions  in  order  to  divide 
one  large  problem  into  several  smaller  ones.  Were  the  two  groups 
of  the  same  race,  a  factor  which  would  make  amalgamation  or 
assimilation  more  likely?  Were  their  cultures  enough  alike  that  parts 
of  one  could  be  assimilated  into  the  other  without  major  disrup¬ 
tions?  Did  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  groups  make  accommodation 
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acceptable,  or  did  one  group  think  itself  so  superior  that  compro¬ 
mise  was  difficult?  Was  one  group  so  much  stronger  or  so  advanced 
technically  that  it  could  kill  off  the  other?  Did  specific  incidents 
drive  the  two  groups  apart  and  establish  hostile  feelings?  Each 
student  can  probably  think  of  additional  analytical  questions  to  ask 
about  the  relationship  between  two  cultures  or  races. 

Reading  5  contains  four  accounts  of  incidents  between  the  Boers 
and  the  Hottentots.  From  them,  you  should  be  able  to  develop 
hypotheses  to  account  for  the  relationship  which  eventually  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  two  groups.  Ask  some  of  the  questions  listed 
above  as  you  read  these  accounts.  For  example,  were  the  cultures 
of  the  Boers  and  the  Hottentots  enough  alike  that  the  Boers  might 
assimilate  parts  of  the  Hottentot  ways?  In  addition,  keep  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  in  mind: 


1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Boers  toward  the  Hottentots?  Why 
did  this  attitude  develop? 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Hottentots  toward  the  Boers?  Why 
did  this  attitude  develop? 

3.  How  reliable  is  the  evidence  provided  here?  Which  of  the  two 
cases  is  more  likely  to  be  distorted?  Why? 

4.  Which  of  the  four  relationships— amalgamation,  assimilation,  ac¬ 
commodation,  or  extermination— was  most  likely  to  develop  be¬ 
tween  the  Boers  and  the  Hottentots?  Which  side  had  the  greater 
advantage  in  case  conflict  broke  out?  Why? 


1  A  Dutch  Official  Describes 
the  Hottentots 

On  February  29,  1752,  an  employee  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  Ensign  Reis  van  den  Vaandrig  Rentier,  left  Cape 
Town  to  explore  the  eastern  regions  of  the  country.  In  the  brief 
excerpt  from  his  journal  which  follows,  Beutler  describes  the 
Hottentots  whom  he  encountered. 


If  you  ask  a  Hottentot  why  he  does  not  cultivate  the  land,  he 
answers  that  Hottentots  are  unfortunate  people  who  may  own  noth¬ 
ing.  He  may  also  say  that  if  he  did  plant  seeds,  they  would  not 
grow  anyway— that  only  people  like  the  Bantu  are  lucky.  If  you  ask 
him  why  he  does  not  work  for  the  Hollanders  who  would  feed  him 
well,  he  says  the  work  would  be  too  hard.  This  answer  indicates 
that  the  Hottentots  would  rather  die  of  hunger  than  do  hard 
work. 


Excerpt  from  the  journal 
of  Reis  van  den  Vaandrig 
Beutler,  as  cited  in  I.  D. 
MacCrone,  Race  Relations  in 
South  Africa:  Historical, 
Experimental,  and 
Psychological  Studies 
(Johannesburg:  Witwaters- 
rand  University  Press,  1965), 
p.  118.  Retranslated. 
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2  A  Hottentot’s  Lament 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  an  English  artist, 
William  Burchell,  wandered  through  South  Africa.  His  journals 
provide  some  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  about 
the  nature  of  Boer-Hottentot  relations  during  this  period.  This  brief 
excerpt  illustrates  the  Hottentot  attitude  toward  the  Boer.  Because 
the  Hottentots  left  no  written  records,  we  must  use  European 
sources  for  our  information. 


William  J.  Burchell, 
Travels  in  the  Interior 
of  Southern  Africa 

(London:  1822,  reprinted 
by  the  Batchworth 
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Here  I  sat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  with  a  Hottentot  for  a 
companion.  As  he  was  both  shrewd  and  communicative,  I  was  for 
some  time  much  amused  by  his  remarks  and  his  way  of  viewing 
things.  He  had  learned  from  our  conversation  in  the  house  that  I 
was  not  a  Boer  and  therefore  began  to  complain  openly  in  the  usual 
Hottentot  style.  The  farmer,  he  said,  would  never  give  them  enough 
to  eat,  a  very  common  complaint  of  the  Hottentots  and  often  poorly 
founded,  although  in  this  case  it  may  have  been  partly  true.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  I  came  from  the  interior  of  Africa  and  that  I  was  now 
on  my  return  home,  he  wished  to  become  one  of  my  party,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  to  a  land  where  there  were  no  Boers. 
Said  he,  “They  care  nothing  for  us  black  things.”  The  two  other 
Hottentots  would  also,  he  hinted,  be  glad  to  leave  if  they  dared; 
in  short,  no  one  was  satisfied.  Thus  he  continued  to  recite  a  long 
list  of  grievances. 


Sir  John  Barrow, 

An  Account  of  Travels 
into  the  Interior  of 
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3  Boer  Justice 

The  Boer  was  frequently  harsh  in  his  administration  of 
“justice”  to  the  Hottentots,  and  to  the  Bushmen,  a  neighboring 
African  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  from  England  and  Scotland  arrived  at  the  Cape 
to  convert  the  heathen.  The  Boers  violently  objected  to  any  attempt 
to  make  the  Hottentots  or  the  Bushmen  equal  to  the  whites,  and 
accused  the  English  of  stirring  up  trouble.  This  excerpt  is  taken 
from  a  letter  sent  in  1803  from  a  frontier  Boer,  O.  A.  S.  Meyer,  to 
Cornelis  de  Kok,  a  Boer  living  in  Cape  Town. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  something  that  happened  on  the 
sixth  of  December  1802.  In  the  evening  three  Bushmen  came  to 
the  house  of  Cornelius  Jansen  and  brought  three  pack  oxen  with 
them.  Jansen  immediately  told  the  commandant  of  the  local  garri¬ 
son  about  the  visit,  and  he  sent  an  armed  party  to  Jansen’s  house. 
On  the  following  day  twelve  more  Bushmen  appeared.  They  had 
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three  guns  and  three  pack  oxen  and  all  the  rest  were  armed  with 
bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  The  commandant  himself  went  to  Jansen’s 
the  next  day  to  find  out  why  the  Bushmen  had  come.  They  claimed 
they  had  come  to  beg  a  little  tobacco.  The  commandant  questioned 
them  closely,  however,  and  got  them  to  confess  (no  doubt  by 
horrid  tortures)  that  their  real  mission  was  to  learn  how  best  to 
attack  the  farms  and  to  see  if  there  was  enough  water  so  that  a 
larger  group  of  natives  could  come.  They  claimed  that  two  English 
missionaries  had  sent  them  to  spy  and  had  promised  to  furnish 
muskets,  powder,  and  bullets  upon  their  return.  They  also  said  that 
they  planned  to  attack  one  or  two  houses  at  a  time  so  that  the 
farmers  could  not  assist  one  another.  ALL  FIFTEEN  HAVE 
BEEN  SHOT  DEAD,  HAVING  FIRST  EXTORTED  THIS 
CONFESSION  FROM  THEM.  We  have  the  hat  and  the  cane 
which  the  English  missionary  gave  to  the  leader  of  the  Bushmen. 
Mark  the  murderous  intentions  with  which  the  English  have  con¬ 
spired  against  us!  To  have  us  all  massacred  in  our  houses! 


You  may  safely  show  this  to  Andries  Muller, 
(signed)  O.  A.  S.  Meyer 


4  Boer  Encroachments 

The  final  passage  is  part  of  a  missionary’s  journal.  Dr. 
John  Philip  was  perhaps  the  best-known  representative  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa.  He  attempted  to  raise 
the  Hottentots  to  a  level  of  greater  equality  with  the  whites,  but 
was  totally  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  as  the  letter  from  Meyer  indicates, 
the  missionaries  served  only  to  irritate  the  Boers  into  greater 
severity  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  population.  This  excerpt 
shows  how  a  typical  missionary  viewed  the  expansion  of  the  Boer 
community.  Again,  the  Hottentot  position  is  represented  by  an 
Englishman. 

As  the  colonists  increased  in  number  and  strength  and  had  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  all  they  wanted  by  trade  or  purchase  from  the  natives, 
they  began  to  spread  out  from  the  fort.  As  posts  were  established, 
good  pieces  of  land  began  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the 
settlers.  The  Hottentots  gradually  ebbed  away  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  from  the  area  near  Table  Bay  and  the  Cape  Peninsula 
and  the  Europeans  steadily  advanced,  building  durable  stone 
houses  where  the  fragile,  temporary  huts  of  the  Hottentots  had 
sprung  up  and  disappeared  with  the  seasons.  Sometimes  the  settlers 


The  Reverend  John  Philip, 
Researches  in  South 
Africa:  Illustrating 
the  Civil,  Moral,  and 
Religious  Condition 
of  the  Native  Tribes: 
Including  Journals  of 
the  Author’s  Travels 
in  the  Interior  (London: 
James  Duncan,  1828), 

Vol.  I,  pp.  17-18. 
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pretended  that  they  had  bought  tracts  of  land  from  the  native 
chiefs  who,  having  plenty  of  land,  gave  away  some  of  their  best 
acres  for  almost  nothing.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  the  natives  understood  that  they  gave  up  the  rights  of  pasturage 
and  occasional  occupation  of  the  land  by  these  transactions. 

Since  no  limit  was  fixed  to  the  extension  of  the  colony  in  this 
way,  the  number  of  farmers  rapidly  increased.  As  they  moved 
further  inland,  their  trade  with  the  natives  began  to  be  interrupted 
by  quarrels  and  disputes.  Driven  back  toward  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  among  dry  and  barren  lands,  the  Hottentots,  seeing  their  herds 
reduced  to  the  point  that  they  barely  had  enough  for  themselves, 
avoided  the  traders  who  wanted  to  barter  for  their  cattle.  Some 
outrages  committed  by  the  colonists  contributed  to  the  developing 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  fear.  Before  the  end  of  the  [seventeenth] 
century,  some  Hottentot  villages  had  been  surprised  and  plundered 
by  the  settlers. 

The  situation  was  now  quite  different.  The  colonists,  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country,  began  to  look  on  the 
Hottentots  as  intruders  and  enemies.  Although  actual  fighting  had 
not  broken  out,  it  was  obvious  that  the  very  existence  of  the  natives 
was  about  to  be  considered  as  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  Boers. 


6  THE  BANTU 

No  people  identifiable  as  Hottentots  live  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  today.  A  few  descendants  of  the  Bushmen  tribes 
still  remain  in  South-West  Africa,  but  their  relatives  in  South 
Africa  have  disappeared.  Many  died  of  white  man’s  diseases;  others 
died  because  their  economic  base  disappeared;  still  others  may 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  Cape  Coloured.  But  as  a  separate 
cultural  group,  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  were  exterminated. 

As  these  groups  gave  way  before  a  culture  with  superior  tech¬ 
nology  and  greater  experience  at  organizing  large-scale  enterprises, 
the  Boers  came  into  contact  with  another  group  of  Africans,  the 
Bantu.  The  Bantu  lived  north  and  east  of  the  Fish  River  which  the 
Boers  reached  in  the  1770’s,  For  the  next  century  Boer  and  Bantu 
fought  a  series  of  bitter  and  bloody  wars  similar  in  some  ways  to 
the  wars  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  American  Indians. 

Reading  6  describes  the  military  organization  of  the  Zulus,  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Bantu  tribes.  Shaka,  king  of  the  Zulus  in  the 
1820’s,  was  responsible  for  reorganizing  and  retraining  the  Zulu 
army.  Many  descendants  of  these  brave  Zulu  warriers  live  today 
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in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  They  and  the  other  Bantu  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  present  African  population.  As  you  read, 
keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  is  the  most  important  character  trait  of  the  Zulu  male? 
What  evidence  can  you  give  to  support  your  position? 

2.  How  well  were  the  Zulus  organized?  Could  they  operate  on  a 
large  scale?  What  difference  would  this  organization  make  in 
their  relationships  with  the  Boers?  Could  the  Boers  treat  the 
Zulus  as  they  had  treated  the  Hottentots? 

3.  How  similar  or  dissimilar  were  the  cultures  of  the  Boers  and  the 
Zulus? 

4.  Which  of  the  processes— amalgamation,  assimilation,  accommo¬ 
dation,  or  extermination— would  be  likely  to  take  place  when  the 
Boers  and  the  Zulus  came  into  contact? 


The  Military  Organization 
of  the  Zulus 

Today’s  selectior^  contains  excerpts  from  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist’s  description  of  the  social  system  of  the  Zulu  tribe. 

The  Zulus  owed  their  military  power  to  Shaka  [a  powerful  Zulu 
chief],  who  .  .  .  changed  the  old  methods  of  fighting  .  .  .  [and]  also 
completely  reorganized  the  army.  One  of  his  first  reforms  was  to 
do  away  with  the  custom  of  hurling  an  assegai  [spear],  mostly 
without  effect,  at  a  distant  foe,  and  to  substitute  one  short  assegai 
with  its  consequent  fighting  at  close  quarters.  To  give  his  warriors 
a  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  method,  he  arranged 
a  sham  [false]  fight  with  reeds,  the  one  side  hurling  their  reeds, 
the  others  charging  upon  their  opponents  with  a  single  stabbing 
reed.  The  immediate  and  complete  victory  of  the  latter  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  doubt  the  advantage  of  the  new  method  of 
attack.  .  .  . 

A  Zulu  regiment  was  usually  from  about  800  to  1000  strong,  and 
between  its  members  there  were  to  be  found  bonds  of  great  solidar¬ 
ity.  They  were  men  of  the  same  age,  many  of  whom  had  since  early 
boyhood  associated  with  each  other  .  .  .  and  between  them  and 
the  other  regiments  there  was  a  spirit  of  great  rivalry  and  keen 
competition.  The  different  regiments  were  constantly  competing, 
not  only  in  military  exploits,  but  also  in  dancing  at  the  royal  kraal, 
so  that  when  on  any  occasion  they  all  had  to  be  present  together, 
they  camped,  each  regiment  by  itself,  some  distance  apart,  to 
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prevent  quarrels.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  .  .  .  fights 
were  common. 

Each  regiment  had  its  own  regimental  songs  and  war  cry,  besides 
the  national  war  cry.  The  regimental  war  cry  was  uttered  as  the 
regiment  set  off  to  engage  the  enemy,  but  during  the  actual  fight¬ 
ing,  the  national  one  was  always  used.  The  regiments  were  further 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  different  regimental  dress, 
chiefly  noticeable  in  their  headdress,  though  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  principal  distinguishing  feature  of  a  regiment  was  the  color 
of  its  shield.  No  two  regiments  had  the  same  kind  of  shield.  .  .  . 

Every  Zulu  warrior  was  armed  with  a  shield,  one  or  more  throw¬ 
ing  assegais,  and  one  stabbing  one,  and  to  return  without  the  latter 
meant  death.  No  sandals  were  worn,  because  Shaka  did  away  with 
them,  believing  that  his  soldiers  would  act  more  promptly  without 
footwear.  The  warriors  supplied  their  own  uniforms  and  assegais, 
though  their  shields  were  made  from  the  hides  of  the  king’s  cattle. 
These  they  fashioned  themselves.  .  .  . 

The  Zulu  army  never  went  to  war  without  being  specially 
strengthened  by  the  doctors  of  the  king,  a  process  which  took  a 
few  days,  and  which  was  begun  as  soon  as  all  the  warriors  had 
arrived  at  the  royal  kraal.  Here  .  .  .  the  army  was  strengthened  and 
given  courage  by  eating  the  medicated  flesh  of  a  bull  killed  in  a 
special  way,  and  the  regiment  chosen  to  bring  this  bull  to  earth 
unarmed  was  usually  the  favorite  regiment  of  the  king,  because 
this  was  regarded  as  a  very  great  honor.  Before  any  of  these  cere¬ 
monies  were  begun,  a  day  was  spent  in  preparations.  The  chosen 
regiment  devoted  its  time  to  collecting  firewood  for  the  beasts  that 
were  later  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  while  cadets  were  directed  to 
gather  the  green  branches  of  the  umthole,  a  kind  of  mimosa 
[a  flower],  to  be  burnt  as  a  charm  with  the  roasting  flesh  of  the 
bull. 

The  following  day,  in  the  early  morning,  the  regiments  went  to 
the  spot  appointed  for  the  troops  to  hlanza  or  vomit.  Here  there 
was  a  hole  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  in  which  the  warriors  were  to 
vomit.  ...  At  this  spot,  and  in  charge  of  all  proceedings,  were  the 
war  doctors  of  the  king.  Each  warrior  had  to  take  a  mouthful  or 
two  of  [a  special  drink]  and  then  vomit  into  the  hole.  The  doctors 
would  not  allow  more  than  about  four  at  a  time  at  the  hole,  and 
they  beat  with  sticks  those  who  were  not  reacting  properly  and 
who  had  thus  probably  only  pretended  to  take  the  medicine.  Most 
of  the  men,  knowing  what  was  to  come,  had  fasted  the  previous 
night.  The  whole  process  was  gone  through  to  “bring  together  the 
hearts  of  the  people,”  and  it  was  usually  well  past  midday  (about 
3  P.M. )  when  all  the  regiments  had  been  through  it.  The  hole  was 
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then  carefully  filled  up  by  the  doctors  to  prevent  hostile  tribes  ob¬ 
taining  any  part  of  the  substances  used. 

The  first  regiment  to  go  through  the  hlanza-ing  was  the  one 
chosen  to  deal  with  the  bull  selected  by  the  king,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  finished,  they  went  to  drive  the  bull  into  the  cattle  en¬ 
closure  where  they  tackled  it.  It  was  first  kept  running  around  for 
two  or  three  hours  to  tire  it  and  then,  at  about  midday,  was  rushed 
and  brought  to  earth.  The  men  then  held  on  to  it  as  best  they  could, 
while  a  number  of  them  proceeded  to  twist  its  neck.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dead,  the  doctors  came  up  and  chased  away  the  warriors  before 
beginning  to  cut  up  the  bull,  lest  one  of  them  should  cut  off  a  por¬ 
tion  and  take  it  to  the  king’s  enemies. 

The  beast  was  then  skinned  and  the  flesh  cut  up  into  long 
strips  .  .  .  and  roasted  on  a  huge  fire  made  of  the  wood  gathered 
the  previous  day.  After  having  been  roasted,  the  strips  were 
smeared  with  black  powders  of  pungent,  bitter  drugs,  the  names 
and  identity  of  which  were  kept  a  deadly  secret.  Sometimes  sinews, 
extracted  from  behind  the  knee  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  beast  while  still 
alive,  were  cut  up  and  boiled  with  the  medicines,  to  give  the  soldiers 
strength  in  the  knee  and  ability  to  stand  strongly  against  their 
enemies.  .  .  . 

At  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  was 
ready,  the  regiments  came  up  to  eat  the  [meat].  They  formed 
a  .  .  .  half-moon,  several  men  deep,  and  the  doctors  and  their 
assistants  then  began  to  fling  the  strips  of  medicated,  half-cooked 
flesh  into  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  different  sections,  to  do 
which  satisfactorily  they  had  to  pass  through  the  [half  moon]  at 
specially  prepared  openings.  The  warriors,  holding  weapons  and 
shields  in  the  left  hand,  caught  the  meat  with  the  other,  and  there 
was  a  general  scramble  for  each  piece.  On  catching  a  strip,  a 
warrier  bit  off  a  lump  and  pitched  the  rest  back  into  the  air  to  be 
violently  contended  for  again.  Once  a  strip  fell  to  the  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  it  lost  its  virtue.  Only  the  juice  of  the  meat  was  meant  to  be 
swallowed,  the  rest  being  spat  out  on  the  ground,  but  often  the 
men  were  so  hungry  by  this  time  that  many  of  them  would  gulp 
down  the  flesh  as  well.  One  bull  was  enough  for  the  whole  army, 
and  more  were  never  killed.  .  .  . 

The  ancient  graves  of  former  kings  were  also  visited  during  this 
period  and  the  spirits  invoked  at  each,  and  asked  for  their  blessings 
and  help  in  the  war.  Thus  the  Zulus  made  quite  sure  that  all  the 
forces  of  the  universe  that  they  could  control  were  in  their  favor: 
their  own  ancestors  were  on  their  side;  the  king’s  vessel  predicted 
success;  their  king  had  not  only  in  his  possession  the  means,  in  the 
form  of  possessions  of  the  enemy,  of  overcoming  their  foes  by 
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magic,  but  had  been  strengthened  as  representative  of  his  people; 
while  the  warriors  themselves  had  been  instilled  with  the  necessary 
courage  and  ferocity  to  achieve  victory.  They  were  now  to  keep 
away  from  the  weakening  influence  of  women,  and  the  girls  and 
the  women  who  brought  food  for  their  fathers  and  husbands  had 
simply  to  set  it  down  and  return  home  at  once.  .  .  . 

The  Zulus  could  march  with  remarkable  swiftness,  being  able 
to  go  forty  miles  in  one  night  and  forthwith  give  battle.  If  the  army 
came  to  a  stream  in  flood  which  was  out  of  their  depth  but  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  yards  in  breadth,  they  plunged  into  it  in  a  dense 
mass,  holding  on  to  one  another,  those  behind  forcing  the  others 
forward,  and  in  this  way  they  succeeded  in  crossing  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  few.  Passwords  and  countersigns  were  made  use  of,  espe¬ 
cially  when  traveling  at  night,  and  when  the  army  camped  at  night 
temporary  shelters  .  .  .  were  erected. 

On  reaching  hostile  territory,  or  when  in  broken  country,  the 
army  marched  in  closer  formation  and  divided  into  two.  An  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  about  ten  companies  moved  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  ahead  to  give  the  enemy  the  impression  that  they  were  the 
main  body,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  serious  breach  in  tactics  for 
the  army  to  fail  to  divide  like  this.  Spies  were  sent  in  twos  and 
threes  to  locate  the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as  the  advance  guard  found 
it  had  been  perceived  by  the  enemy,  runners  were  dispatched  to 
warn  the  main  body.  .  .  . 

The  Zulus  attacked  in  the  form  of  an  umkhumbi,  or  semicircle, 
usually  making  a  feint  [false  attack]  with  one  horn,  while  the  other, 
concealed  in  the  bush  and  grass,  swept  round  to  surround  the 
enemy.  The  “chest,”  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  men,  and 
also  the  most  experienced  .  .  .  now  advanced  and  tried  to  crush 
the  enemy.  Behind  them  was  a  large  force  which  came  to  their 
aid  when  the  army  was  in  difficulty,  or  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  usually  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  enemy, 
while  the  commanding  officer  and  staff  took  up  their  position  on 
high  ground  to  watch  and  issue  directions,  which  were  delivered 
by  runners. 

After  an  expedition  the  troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  for  a  short  period  to  recover  from  fatigue.  On  their  way  home 
they  sang  ’their  old  tribal  war  song,  and  as  soon  as  the  women 
heard  it,  they  came  with  faces  smeared  with  light-colored  clay, 
shrieking,  “Ki,  Ki,  Ki,  .  .  .  kuhle  kwethu”  (joy  in  our  homes),  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  as  a  welcome.  The  warriors  now  threw  away 
the  .  .  .  cloths  worn  during  the  war  and  cleaned  up  their  spears, 
fitting  them  all  with  new  handles.  At  home  a  black  male  beast  was 
killed,  the  horns  were  cut,  possibly  to  be  used  as  necklaces  by  those 
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who  had  killed  an  enemy,  though  this  is  not  stated,  and  strips  of 
the  skin  were  cut  to  be  worn  on  the  wrist. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  warriors  all  gathered  once 
more  at  the  royal  kraal  to  give  an  account  of  the  details  of  the 
war  operations.  Those  regiments  who  had  challenged  one  another 
prior  to  setting  out  now  met  again  in  another  discussion,  and  from 
these  discussions  it  was  discovered  who  had  been  cowards  and 
who  had  distinguished  themselves.  The  latter  were  honored  with 
a  nom  de  guerre  [“war  name”],  and  a  hero  would  receive  as  many 
as  ten  head  of  cattle  from  the  king.  The  cowards  in  Shaka’s 
days  received  the  fiat  [order]  of  their  master  and  were  impaled 
[stabbed].  Later  on  .  .  .  cowards  were  no  longer  killed  but  never¬ 
theless  had  to  suffer  many  indignities,  one  of  which  was  to  have 
their  meat  dipped  in  cold  water.  In  these  ways  did  the  Zulu  nation 
show  its  approval  of  the  Spartan  qualities  engendered  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  system  under  which  it  lived. 


7  BANTU,  BOER,  AND  BRITON 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  British  wrested  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  began 
to  impose  their  own  social  and  political  systems  upon  the  Boers. 
For  example,  the  English  abolished  local  Boer  courts  and  appointed 
English  government  officials  to  enforce  laws  and  settle  disputes. 
Moreover,  the  British  required  South  Africans  to  conduct  legal 
proceedings  in  the  English  language  rather  than  in  Dutch  or  Afri¬ 
kaans.  In  the  I820’s  and  1830’s,  the  British  passed  a  series  of  laws 
designed  to  improve  the  legal  and  social  status  of  nonwhites  in 
South  Africa.  In  addition,  the  British  introduced  a  new  military 
system  on  the  frontier  to  quell  the  continuing  Boer-Bantu  hostilities. 
The  system  was  a  failure. 

Afraid  that  their  unique  civilization  would  disintegrate  in  the 
midst  of  these  English  “injustices,”  Boers  began  to  trek  away  from 
British  authority.  This  event  is  remembered  today  as  the  Great 
Trek.  Under  the  leadership  of  Piet  Retief,  more  than  two  thousand 
trekkers  entered  Natal  in  1837.  The  first  reading  describes  the  re¬ 
ception  which  awaited  them.  Other  Boers  trekked  into  the  present 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  where  they  eventually  established 
independent  republics.  The  second  reading  relates  to  the  migrations 
into  the  Orange  Free  State. 

As  the  successive  migrations  swept  the  Boers  across  the  Great 
Fish  River,  they  met  the  Bantu  head  on.  Like  the  Hottentots,  the 
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Dingaan  evidently 
changed  his  mind  about 
the  horses  when  he  realized 
that  the  Boers  would 
not  come  on  foot. 


Bantu  were  a  pastoral  people  depending  upon  their  herds  of  cattle 
for  their  livelihood.  Unhke  the  Hottentots,  however,  they  were  more 
permanently  settled.  They  had  lived  in  the  lands  north  and  east 
of  the  Fish  River  for  more  than  a  century  before  the  Boers  began 
to  trek.  And,  as  you  have  already  learned,  they  were  a  fierce,  war¬ 
like  people.  The  battles  and  massacres  that  followed  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  development  of  attitudes  and  institutions  among  the 
Boers.  As  you  read  today’s  selections  about  these  conflicts,  think 
about  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  brought  about  the  massacre  described  by  Reverend  Owen? 
Did  the  Zulus  feel  the  same  way  about  all  whites  or  only  about 
the  Boers? 

2.  According  to  the  account  by  the  Boer  elder,  S.  A.  Celliers,  what 
caused  the  war  between  the  Boer  and  the  Matabele  (a  Bantu 
tribe)?  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  British  government  in  the 
Cape  Colony  toward  these  attacks? 

3.  What  role  did  religion  play  in  the  life  of  the  Boers?  What  rela¬ 
tionship  did  the  Boers  think  they  had  with  God? 

4.  Why  did  the  Boers  fail  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Bantu  as 
easily  as  they  had  the  Hottentots? 


1  An  English  Missionary  Describes 
a  Massacre  by  the  Zulus 

The  passage  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  diary  of 
an  English  missionary,  the  Reverend  Francis  Owen.  It  is  the  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  murder  of  one  of  the  greatest  national  heroes 
of  the  Boers,  Piet  Retief.  Dingaan,  the  murderer,  was  a  Zulu  chief, 
the  son  of  Slmka. 

February  2, 1838  Dingaan  sent  for  me  at  sunset  to  write  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Retief,  who  with  a  party  of  Boers  is  now  on  his  way  to  the 
Zulu  capital.  The  letter  was  characteristic  of  the  chief.  He  said 
that  his  heart  was  now  content,  because  he  had  got  his  cattle  again. 
He  requested  that  the  chief  of  the  Boers  would  send  to  all  his 
people  and  order  them  to  come  up  to  the  capital  with  him,  but 
without  their  horses.  He  promised  to  gather  together  all  his  army 
to  sing  and  dance.  He  said  he  would  give  orders  that  cattle  should 
be  slain  for  them  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed  on  the 
road,  and  he  promised  to  give  them  a  country.  I  asked  him  how 
they  could  come  without  their  horses.  He  said,  “Tell  them  that  they 
must  bring  their  horses,  and  dance  upon  them,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  town,  that  it  might  be  known  which  could  dance  best,  the 
Zulus  or  the  ‘Abalungu’  ”  ( the  general  name  given  to  white  people ) . 
The  Dutch  will  be  too  wise  to  expose  themselves  in  this  manner. 

February  3,  1838  Large  parties  of  Zulus  in  their  war  dress  were 
yesterday  evening  entering  the  town.  This  morning,  when  we 
were  at  family  prayer,  the  unusual  sound  of  muskets  was  heard 
from  the  west.  This  proved  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  Boers,  who 
presently  entered  the  town  on  horseback,  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands.  An  immense  collection  of  Zulus  was  present  to  receive  them. 
The  Boers,  in  number  about  sixty,  brought  with  them  the  cattle 
which  they  had  recovered.  They  immediately  showed  Dingaan  the 
way  in  which  they  danced  on  horseback,  by  making  a  sham  charge 
at  one  another,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  guns.  This  was 
something  which  the  Zulu  chief  had  never  witnessed.  In  their  turn, 
the  Zulus  exhibited  their  skill  in  dancing.  About  noon  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Retief,  who  with  his  party,  after  the  amusement  was  over, 
was  sitting  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  town.  The 
answer  which  he  gave  Dingaan,  when  he  demanded  the  guns  and 
horses,  was  to  show  the  messenger  his  gray  hairs,  and  bid  him  tell 
his  master  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  child. 

February  6,  1838  A  dreadful  day  in  the  annals  of  the  mission. 
I  shudder  to  give  an  account  of  it.  This  morning,  as  I  was  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  my  wagon,  reading  the  Testament,  the  usual  mes¬ 
senger  came,  with  hurry  and  anxiety  depicted  in  his  looks.  I  was  sure 
that  he  was  about  to  pronounce  something  serious.  And  what  was 
his  mission?  While  it  showed  consideration  and  kindness  in  the  Zulu 
monarch  toward  me,  it  disclosed  a  horrid  instance  of  treachery— too 
horrid  to  describe— toward  the  unhappy  men  who  for  a  few  days 
have  been  his  guests,  and  are  now  no  more  [Retief  and  his  party]. 
He  sent  to  tell  me  not  to  be  frightened,  as  he  was  going  to  kill 
the  Boers.  This  news  came  like  a  thunderstroke  to  myself  and  to 
every  successive  member  of  my  family  as  they  heard  it.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  treacherous  act  was  that  they  [the  Boers]  were 
planning  to  kill  him  [Dingaan];  that  they  had  come  here,  and  that 
he  had  now  learned  all  their  plans.  The  messenger  was  anxious  for 
my  answer;  but  what  could  I  say?  I  was  fearful  on  the  one  hand 
of  seeming  to  justify  the  treachery  and  on  the  other  of  exposing 
myself  and  my  family  to  probable  danger  if  I  appeared  to  take 
their  part.  Moreover,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
tell  the  Boers  of  the  intended  massacre,  although  certain  death 
would  have  ensued,  I  feared,  if  I  had  been  caught  giving  them 
this  information. 

However,  I  was  released  from  this  dilemma  by  beholding  an 
awful  spectacle.  My  attention  was  directed  to  the  bloodstained 
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hill  nearly  opposite  my  hut.  “There!”  said  someone,  “they  are  kill¬ 
ing  the  Boers  now!”  I  turned  my  eyes,  and,  behold!  an  immense 
multitude  on  the  hill.  About  nine  or  ten  Zulus  to  each  Boer  were 
dragging  their  helpless,  unarmed  victims  to  the  fatal  spot  where 
those  eyes  which  awakened  this  morning  to  see  the  cheerful  light 
of  day  for  the  last  time  are  now  closed  in  death.  I  laid  myself  down 
on  the  ground.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Owen  were  not  more  thunderstruck 
than  myself.  We  comforted  one  another.  Presently  the  deed  of 
blood  being  accomplished,  the  whole  multitude  returned  to  the 
town  to  meet  their  sovereign.  As  they  drew  near  to  him,  they  set 
up  a  shout  which  reached  the  station  and  continued  for  some  time. 

Dingaan’s  conduct  was  worthy  of  a  savage,  as  he  is.  It  was  base 
and  treacherous,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  the  oflFspring  of  cowardice 
and  fear.  Suspicious  of  his  warlike  neighbors,  jealous  of  their  power, 
dreading  their  arms,  he  felt,  as  every  savage  would  have  done  in 
like  circumstances,  that  these  men  were  his  enemies,  and,  being 
unable  to  attack  them  openly,  he  massacred  them  secretly.  Two  of 
the  Boers  had  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning,  and  breakfasted  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  they  were  called  into  eternity.  When  I 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  Dingaan,  they  said  that  he  was 
good— so  unsuspicious  were  they  of  his  intentions.  He  had  promised 
to  assign  over  to  them  the  whole  country  between  the  Tugela  and 
the  Umzimvubu  rivers,  and  this  day  the  paper  of  transfer  was  to 
have  been  signed!  My  mind  has  always  been  filled  with  the  notion 
that,  however  friendly  the  two  powers  have  heretofore  seemed  to 
be,  war,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  inevitable  between  them. 


2  A  Boer  Leader  Describes  Events 
in  the  Wars  Against  the  Zulus 

The  following  account  by  a  Boer  elder,  S.  A.  Celliers, 
describes  battles  between  Boer  and  Bantu  about  the  same  time  as 
the  massacre  of  Piet  Retief.  Moselikatze  was  chief  of  the  Matabele, 
one  of  the  Bantu  tribes. 
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We  came  in  contact  with  Moselikatze  at  Vaal  River.  I  had  gone 
to  Zoutpansberg,  when  a  bitter  massacre  and  robbery  took  place. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  I  returned  to  our  laager 
[camp],  I  found  it  in  a  deplorable  state.  Many  of  our  people  had 
been  murdered,  and  a  great  number  of  our  cattle  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  enemy.  With  deep  feeling  I  saw  before  my  eyes  those, 
still  suffering,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  enemy.  I  felt  heart¬ 
broken,  and  we  returned  to  Rhenoster  River. 
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A  number  of  us  retreated  to  Valsch  River,  and  we  journeyed  on 
to  Vechtkop,  above  Rhenoster  River.  There  we  were  told  by  two 
Kaffirs  [natives]  that  the  forces  of  Moselikatze  were  again  coming 
toward  us,  and  were  then  at  Vaal  River.  We  sent  word  of  this  to 
those  of  our  people  who  were  at  Valsch  River,  with  the  request 
that  they  would  speedily  come  to  our  assistance.  When  they  re¬ 
ceived  this  report,  however,  they  retired  in  haste  and  fled  as  far 
as  Moroko.  We  sent  out  two  scouts  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  one 
of  them  discovered  the  native  army.  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  this 
army,  we  drew  our  camp  together,  and  protected  it  with  branches 
of  thorns  as  much  as  we  were  able. 

In  the  early  morning  we  left  our  encampment  with  thirty-three 
men  to  meet  the  Kaffirs,  and  we  found  them  at  a  distance  of  an 
hour  and  a  half’s  ride  from  our  camp.  When  they  saw  us,  they 
gathered  together  in  great  haste  and  sat  down  in  a  line,  side  by 
side,  close  together.  We  rode  up  to  them  till  within  a  distance  of 
fifty  paces.  I  had  a  Hottentot  servant  who  could  speak  the  language 
well.  I  desired  him  to  speak  to  them  loudly  and  distinctly,  and 
ask  what  evil  we  had  done  them,  and  why  they  had  come  to  murder 
us  and  rob  us  of  our  property.  When  they  heard  this,  they  all  rose 
to  their  feet  and  exclaimed,  “Moselikatze!”  No  other  word. 

We  jumped  from  our  horses  and  opened  as  heavy  a  fire  as  we 
could  on  our  enemies.  There  was  a  confusion  among  them  until  I 
had  fired  my  third  shot.  Then  they  arranged  themselves  in  line, 
and  from  this  extended  themselves  in  another  direction  in  order  to 
surround  us  and  cut  off  our  retreat.  On  account  of  the  great  force 
that  we  had  against  us,  we  were  forced  to  retreat,  fighting  as  we 
retired  till  we  reached  our  camp.  Many  natives  had  been  killed 
before  we  arrived  there.  I  had  fired  sixteen  shots  at  the  enemy 
before  we  came  back  to  the  camp,  seldom  missing,  and  often  hit¬ 
ting  as  many  as  two  or  three  at  a  shot.  When  we  got  back,  we 
found  that  our  wives  had  molded  a  great  quantity  of  bullets  for 
our  use. 

The  Kaffirs  divided  themselves  into  three  sections  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  camp.  We  estimated  their  numbers  at  two  thousand 
in  each  division.  They  gave  us  time  to  wash  our  guns,  and  also  to 
secure  our  camp  still  more,  and  to  make  every  arrangement  that  I 
considered  necessary.  Then  I  called  all  together,  and  addressed  a 
few  words  to  them,  to  the  effect  that  we  had  a  holy  God  with 
Almighty  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  and  that  we  must  unite 
in  humbling  ourselves  before  Him,  and  in  praying  to  Him  in  His 
heaven,  and  that  all  must  pray  in  heart  with  me.  And  we  all  knelt 
down,  our  wives  and  children  too,  and  I  prayed  to  God  that,  in 
His  boundless  mercy.  He  would  have  regard  to  us  in  our  great 
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need,  and,  if  it  were  consistent  with  His  counsels,  would  not  for¬ 
sake  us,  but  would  strengthen  us  to  resist  our  enemy.  When  all  this 
was  over,  I  gave  directions  about  what  further  should  be  done. 
...  I  also  gave  an  order  that  not  a  voice  of  woman  or  child  should 
be  heard.  I  had  seven  wagons  drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
in  which  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  placed,  when  the 
fighting  should  begin.  It  was  also  my  order  that  when  the  Kaffirs 
advanced  toward  us,  all  should  wait  till  I  had  fired  the  first  shot. 
This  was  acted  upon.  Someone  then  proposed  that  we  should  attach 
a  white  sheet  to  a  whip-stick  and  hoist  it.  I  approved  of  this,  and 
it  was  done.  There  was  then  a  great  commotion  among  the  divisions 
of  the  native  force:  messages  were  exchanged  between  them.  They 
came  immediately  and  surrounded  us  in  our  little  encampment, 
leaving  no  opening  for  a  passage  through;  and  then  they  came 
marching  on.  I  had  two  guns,  one  loaded  with  slugs,  the  other  with 
balls.  When  they  were  about  thirty  yards  off,  I  fired  with  the  slugs 
and  then  took  the  other  gun.  Fearful  violence  was  used  by  the 
enemy  in  their  efforts  to  wrench  away  the  thorn-boughs,  but  these 
had  been  well  secured.  The  wagons  were  wrenched  more  than  six 
inches  beyond  the  outer  line.  The  wagon  in  which  I  was  had 
seventy-two  stabs  in  the  canvas  cover.  When  the  fight  was  over, 
two  men  had  been  killed  on  our  side  and  fourteen  wounded,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  Round  the  camp,  430  of  the  enemy  lay  dead; 
1,172  spears  had  been  thrown  into  the  camp.  Two  horses  were 
killed,  and  one  wounded. 

The  enemy  then  carried  off  all  our  means  of  sustenance.  I  had  a 
wife  and  seven  children,  and  was  without  corn  or  millet,  besides 
being  wounded  and  unable  to  hunt.  I  had  to  taste  the  cup  of 
bitterness.  My  children  cried  from  hunger,  and  I  did  the  same,  and 
had  nothing  to  give  them.  Fifteen  days  passed  by,  and  we  had  to 
remain  in  the  encampment.  Then  we  received  some  oxen  from  Mr. 
Andswill,  and  from  our  brethren  who  had  gone  to  Moroko,  when 
they  had  received  the  report  from  us.  Then  by  God’s  mercy  we 
were  delivered.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  when  the  attack  was 
made  at  Vechtkop,  the  number  of  children  and  of  all  capable  of 
firing  a  shot  was  forty. 

Arriving  at  Moroko  and  at  the  abode  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Arch¬ 
bell,  he  and  his  lady  provided  us  in  our  great  need  with  com  and 
millet.  We  were  then  very  desirous  that  a  raiding  party  should  go 
against  our  enemy,  and  we  sought  to  procure  help  from  our  fellow 
burghers  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  but  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  forbade  it  wholly  and  threatened  that  if  any  gave  us  help 
they  would  be  heavily  punished.  It  was  a  bitter  experience,  and 
necessity  obliged  us  to  advance  against  our  powerful  foe  with  only 
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107  men.  Our  God  delivered  him  into  our  hands,  so  that  we  gave 
him  a  severe  defeat,  and  took  six  thousand  head  of  cattle  from  him, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  of  our  number.  After  that  we  again  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  again  the  Lord  our  God  gave  him  into 
our  hands,  so  that  we  overcame  him.  More  than  three  thousand 
of  his  people  were  slain,  and  they  abandoned  the  territory  and  that 
which  had  been  his  became  ours. 


8  BOER  AND  BRITON 

During  the  years  of  the  Great  Trek,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  the  Boers  from  trekking.  Not 
only  did  the  emigration  create  shortages  of  European  manpower, 
but  it  also  increased  frontier  friction  between  Boer  and  Bantu.  The 
British  declared  all  unauthorized  treks  illegal.  When  this  measure 
failed  to  stabilize  the  frontier,  they  began  to  annex  the  territory 
into  which  the  Boers  had  fled. 

The  British  acquired  Natal  in  1844.  Undaunted,  the  Boers  trekked 
north  over  the  rugged  Drakensberg  Mountains  into  the  present 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  In  1848  the  British  made  the 
Orange  Free  State  a  possession  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Boers 
were  infuriated.  A  sharp  skirmish  broke  out,  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  As  a  result,  in  1852,  the 
British  granted  independence  to  the  Free  Staters.  Two  years  later, 
independence  was  guaranteed  to  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  as  well. 

British  interference  in  South  African  affairs  did  not  stop  in  the 
1850’s.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  in  the  1870’s  and 
gold  at  Johannesburg  in  the  1880’s  attracted  thousands  of  English¬ 
men  to  the  frontier.  The  Boer  government,  built  on  the  values  of  a 
cattle-rearing  culture,  lacked  the  resources  and  experience  to  deal 
with  sophisticated  British  businessmen  and  administrators.  Boer  and 
Briton  once  again  were  headed  for  a  collision.  It  came  in  1899. 

The  issues  were  extensions  of  the  century-old  conflict  between 
Boer  and  Briton.  Transvaalers  feared  that  the  large  number  of 
Britons  (or  Outlanders,  as  the  Boers  called  them)  living  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  endangered  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  The  Boer 
government  denied  the  Outlanders  equal  representation  in  political 
and  economic  affairs.  Britons,  indignant  over  their  status  as  second- 
class  citizens,  protested.  When  the  Boer  government  ignored  these 
appeals,  the  Outlanders  sought  assistance  from  London.  Unable  to 
settle  these  differences  by  negotiation.  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer 
republics  went  to  war. 
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Great  Britain  decided  that  it  was  time  to  end  the  “South  Africa 
problem.”  Although  the  Boers  could  muster  less  than  90,000  citizen- 
soldiers,  Her  Majesty  (Queen  Victoria)  committed  a  total  of 
448,000  regular  troops.  Against  such  odds,  the  result  was  not  a 
matter  of  courage,  but  only  of  time.  After  holding  out  for  three 
years,  the  Boers  decided  in  the  spring  of  1902  that  further  opposi¬ 
tion  was  impossible.  Their  surrender  paved  the  way  for  British 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Nationalistic  Boers  called 
the  conflict  the  war  for  independence.  Most  British  referred  to  it 
simply  as  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Either  way,  to  the  Afrikaner,  the 
war  marked  one  more  chapter  in  the  record  of  Britain’s  “century 
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of  injustice.”  As  you  read  the  following  accounts  of  clashes  between 

Boer  and  Briton,  think  about  these  questions: 

1.  What  process  of  adjustment  took  place  between  Boer  and  Briton: 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  accommodation,  or  extermination? 
How  did  the  African  population  influence  this  process? 

2.  What  are  the  major  characteristics  of  Afrikaner  nationalism?  Is 
it  similar  to  American  nationalism?  How?  If  you  have  studied 
German  nationalism  earlier,  is  South  African  nationalism  similar 
to  German  nationalism?  How? 

3.  Why  did  Afrikaner  nationalism  develop?  How  might  it  lead  to 
apartheid? 


1  A  Boer  Protest 

The  first  reading  concerns  the  British  annexation  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  1848.  British  control  meant  British  law. 
Frontier  Boers  would  not  tolerate  any  rules  suggesting  that  white 
and  nonwhite  receive  equal  treatment.  The  commandant- general 
of  the  Boers,  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  wrote  a  militant  letter  of  protest 
to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  British  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR  HIGH 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

SIR  HARRY  SMITH 

Bloemfontein,  July  18,  1848 


Right  Honorable  Sir, 

We  all,  the  undersigned  trekkers,  hereby  tell  your  Excellency  that 
we  think  that  you  threaten  us  with  a  war  of  military  power,  which 
appears  to  us  very  unjust.  We  have  purchased  this  land  fairly  from 
the  natives;  we  have  allowed  them  self-government  and  all  the 
privileges  of  liberty;  yet  we  whites  must  be  governed  by  laws  which 
come  from  another  country.  .  .  . 

Your  Excellency  plainly  stated  that  if  a  majority  of  trekkers 
objected  to  British  rule,  you  would  leave  us  unmolested.  Now,  we 
state  to  your  Excellency,  and  we  state  it  to  the  world,  yes,  we  state 
it  as  men  with  clear  hearts  and  much  experience,  that  we  white 
cattle  farmers  cannot,  with  any  feeling  of  security,  under  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  [Queen  Victoria]  jurisdiction,  live  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  so  many  Africans.  We  do  not  speak  loosely  or  in  hatred  because 
we  were  oppressed  by  the  British  authority  ( of  which  oppression 
we  will  not  even  make  mention,  for  these  no  newspaper  could  con¬ 
tain;  it  would  certainly  comprise  a  whole  volume).  .  .  . 


A.  W.  J.  Pretorius  to 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  in 
Natal:  Correspondence 
Relative  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Natal  and 
the  Recent  Rebellion 
of  the  Boers.  British 
House  Sessional  Papers 
(1849  [1059]),  Vol.  XXXVI, 
pp.  24-25.  Language  and 
punctuation  modernized. 
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How  many  years  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Coloriy  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  and  how  many  irrecoverable  losses 
and  hardships  have  they  sufFered  under  British  rule?  When  we 
were  all  youths  and  children,  then  there  was  native  war.  Now  we 
are  men  with  gray  hairs,  and  there  is  still  native  war.  And  we  ask 
whether  the  inhabitants  there  have  recovered  their  losses  sustained 
through  wars  caused  under  British  rule  in  the  year  1835  and  in 
1847  and  1848?  The  answer  we  leave  to  your  Excellency,  and  to 
the  world. 

Will  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  [the  Boers]  be  able 
to  live  in  security  and  contentment?  Have  the  houses  that  were 
burnt  down  been  rebuilt?  And  now  do  we  arrive  at  the  great  settle¬ 
ment  of  Natal.  How  did  we  obtain  possession  of  that  country— 
unjustly  or  easily?  No!  We  obtained  it  justly  from  the  African 
chiefs;  and  later  it  cost  us  the  blood  of  dearest  wives  and  children. 
We  will  never  stop  telling  it  before  the  great  Creator  and  the  world 
—and  where  is  Natal  now?  Is  it  still  in  possession  of  its  legal  pro¬ 
prietors  [the  Boers]?  No!  No!  Why  did  your  Excellency’s  govern¬ 
ment  take  away  Natal?  Was  it  based  on  the  desire  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  said  country,  or  because  it  was  right  to  do  so?  Oh,  no!  Oh, 
no!  Can  anyone  call  that  right  which  first  took  away  our  liberty 
and  country  whilst  we  were  living  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  later 
took  not  only  our  places  but  also  our  corn  and  our  sheaves  and 
houses  full  of  property?  With  tearful  eyes  are  we  obliged  to  look 
back  on  our  churches  and  dearly  bought  land.  .  .  . 

Where  are  the  former  proprietors  of  the  land?  Here  they  are 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  Oh,  these  hard¬ 
ships  you  will  never  erase  from  the  heart  of  an  African  Boer  neither 
with  promises  nor  with  threats.  You  will  cause  a  further  flight  and 
dissatisfaction,  but  never  a  silent  submission.  And  thus  we  have 
severely  suffered;  we  have  silently  left  our  motherland  under  all 
these  hardships.  For  liberty  we  sacrificed  all! 

Oh,  we  could  mention  a  volume  of  hardships  and  support  them 
with  many  testimonies  of  truth;  however,  we  will  pass  it  all  by. 
But  we  wish  to  entreat  your  Excellency  to  leave  us  unmolested  and 
without  further  interference. 

A.  W.  J.  Pretorius 
(signed  by  nine  hundred  others) 


A  true  translation, 

F.  Rex,  Sworn  Translator  (signed) 
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2  Characteristics  of 
Afrikaner  Nationalism 

The  second  reading,  written  hy  one  of  the  most  eminent 
historians  in  South  Africa,  Professor  F.  A.  van  Jaarsveld,  describes 
the  emergence  of  nationalistic  ideas  among  the  Boers  in  the  decade 
of  the  1870’s. 


The  process  of  national  self-awakening  occurred  among  various 
groups  [of  Afrikaners]  at  various  times,  but  the  pattern  followed 
was  more  or  less  the  same  in  every  group.  The  development  of 
Afrikaans  nationalism  .  .  .  brought  certain  characteristics  to  the 
fore  that  were  observed  among  all  groups.  These  characteristics 
can  now  be  analyzed.  In  essence,  Afrikaans  nationalism  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

As  a  result  of  British  politics  in  South  Africa,  a  nationalism 
developed  that  showed  signs  of  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  frus¬ 
tration.  There  was  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  of  having  been  insulted, 
of  having  been  looked  down  upon,  and  of  having  had  honor  and 
dignity  offended.  There  was  also  a  sense  of  suppression  and  sub¬ 
jection  that  led  to  indignation  and  grievances.  A  deep  racial  sepa¬ 
ration  between  English-  and  Afrikaans-speaking  people  took  place 
as  well  as  division  among  the  Afrikaans-speaking  people  themselves. 

In  the  second  place  the  emphasis  began  to  fall  strongly  on  the 
entity  “nation”  and  the  term  “fatherland.”  A  feeling  of  love  and 
dedication  was  attached  to  both.  .  .  .  Loyalty  was  now  displayed 
to  one  another  and  continual  reference  made  to  the  bonds  of  blood, 
race,  and  ancestors.  The  “nation”  became  a  sort  of  mystical  whole, 
which  was  more  than  the  individual.  Consciousness  of  their  cul¬ 
tural  characteristics  and  language,  their  habits  and  customs,  and 
especially  their  religious  beliefs  developed.  .  .  .  The  common  hope 
to  live  once  again  in  a  united  and  free  fatherland  at  a  future  date 
became  an  important  element  in  Afrikaans  nationalism. 

In  the  third  place,  Afrikaans  nationalism  was  characterized  by 
an  urge  toward  self-preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  national 
identity.  The  Afrikaans-speaking  people  of  the  Cape  in  particular, 
who,  being  under  British  authority,  lived  among  the  British,  were 
continuously  on  guard  against  being  swallowed  up  in  the  English 
stream,  into  which  their  government  wanted  to  lead  them.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  national  body,  a  kind  of  aggressive- 
defiant  attitude  was  displayed,  in  which  propaganda  played  a  role. 
In  contrast  with  the  “true”  or  “genuine”  Afrikaners  there  were  the 
“people’s  enemies”  and  “traitors”  of  their  nation,  namely  the 


Floris  A.  van  Jaarsveld, 
Awakening  of  Afrikaner 
Nationalism,  1868-1881, 

translated  by  F.  R.  Metrowich 
(Cape  Town:  Human  and 
Rousseau,  1961), 
pp.  221-24. 
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English-minded  Afrikaners,  who  were  looked  on  as  despicable.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  “true”  Afrikaners  to  make  converts,  to  open  the 
“eyes”  of  their  countrymen,  to  make  them  “turn”  or  become  “right.” 
The  value  of  an  Afrikaans-speaking  person  began  to  he  in  his 
degree  of  Afrikanership,  that  is,  his  disposition  toward  the  English. 
Afrikanership  implied  social  standing  and  held  the  group  together. 
He  who  belonged  to  the  mystic  unity  of  the  nation  gained  a  sense 
of  security,  value,  and  self-confidence.  He  need  not  be  “ashamed” 
of  being  called  “Afrikaner.”  To  be  a  “true”  Afrikaner  was  “pleasing.” 
It  was  a  question  of  the  heart. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  was  in  Afrikaans  nationalism  a  sense 
of  having  been  called  and  chosen  that  brought  with  it  an  element 
of  religion.  There  was  a  belief  in  a  kind  of  supernatural  or  mystic 
creation  of  the  Afrikaner  nation.  .  .  .  The  idea  that  they  had  been 
chosen  made  its  appearance  strongly  in  the  nation’s  nationalism. 
They  had  been  called,  like  Israel  from  Egypt,  had  lived  in  the 
desert,  and  were  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  Afrikaans-speak¬ 
ing  people  had  a  “task,”  “mission,”  or  “calling.”  It  was  presented 
as  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  for  civilization  and  Christianity 
and  the  propagation  [spreading]  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen. 
It  was  stated  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  the  Afrikaner  people  would 
once  and  for  all  live  free  from  British  authority  under  one  flag  in 
South  Africa.  The  feeling  of  having  been  chosen  and  called  had  a 
binding  effect  on  the  people. 

In  the  fifth  place,  love  for  the  nation’s  past  became  a  major 
characteristic  of  Afrikaans  nationalism.  The  “pious”  ancestors, 
whose  memory  was  “sacred,”  had  given  the  example  of  sacrificial 
love  and  had  shown  the  road  to  the  future.  This  created  an  anchor¬ 
age  to  which  the  concept  of  a  single  nation  could  be  firmly  at¬ 
tached.  The  ancestors  were  lauded  and  the  heroes  honored.  The 
youth  should  be  bound  to  them  and  should  draw  inspiration  from 
them.  Furthermore,  history  should  be  used  at  school  to  cultivate 
nationalism  and  patriotism.  History  “was”  the  nation,  and  he  who 
spoke  disparagingly  [disrespectfully]  of  the  past  was  guilty  of  sac¬ 
rilege.  .  .  .  He  who  wished  to  work  for  the  future  had  to  give 
attention  to  the  past.  No  wonder  that  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  fallen  heroes  followed.  Such  symbols  should  inspire  the 
nation  to  strong  deeds.  History  became  a  series  of  object  lessons 
for  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  in  this  way  a  political  affair.  The 
content  was  interpreted  as  a  struggle  between  Boer  and  Briton.  ... 
The  struggle  of  the  past  was  the  struggle  of  the  present,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  present  the  same  as  that  of  the  past.  This  was  why 
awareness  of  history  was  characteristic  of  Afrikaans  nationalism  in 
those  years. 
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Contemporary  South  Africa 


STATING  THE  ISSUE 


Although  the  British  controlled  all  of  South  Africa  when 
the  Anglo-Boer  War  ended  in  1902,  the  society  was  not  united. 
Four  semiautonomous  states  (Natal,  Cape  Province,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal)  and  five  major  groups  of  peoples 
( Briton,  Afrikaner,  Bantu,  Cape  Coloured,  and  Asian )  still  existed. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  was  little  hope  that  the  British  could 
establish  a  political  system  acceptable  to  all  interests,  especially 
since  the  Afrikaners  were  no  less  embittered  after  losing  the  war. 

Britain’s  delay  in  acting  aggravated  the  situation.  Preoccupied 
with  European  crises  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
British  statesmen  failed  to  reorganize  the  conquered  territory  im¬ 
mediately.  It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  British  parliament  passed 
the  South  Africa  Act,  which  established  a  loose  self-governing  union 
of  Natal,  Cape  Province,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal. 
A  year  later  the  British  parliament  officially  proclaimed  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  in  1926,  South  Africa  joined  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations;  but  sentiment  for  independence  continued 
to  grow. 

During  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  Afrikaans-speaking  and  English- 
speaking  South  Africans  formed  working  political  coalitions,  al¬ 
though  many  Afrikaners  still  resented  the  English-speaking  minority 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  and 
the  efforts  of  the  English  to  raise  the  status  of  the  nonwhites. 
World  War  II  shattered  these  coalitions,  for  Afrikaner  nationalists 
opposed  entering  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Finally,  by 
only  a  slim  margin,  the  South  African  parliament  declared  war 
against  Nazi  Germany. 
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At  war  s  end,  it  was  clear  that  the  rift  was  irreparable.  In  1948 
campaigning  on  a  platform  of  Afrikaner  nationalism  and  apartheid, 
the  National  Party  carried  seventy  seats  while  the  dying  coali¬ 
tionists,  the  United  Party,  won  only  sixty-five.  Since  this  narrow 
victory,  the  Nationalist  regime  has  continued  to  dominate  the  South 
African  parliament  without  interruption,  gaining  strength  with  each 
election.  By  1961  the  Nationalists  decided  to  sever  South  Africa’s 
political  ties  with  Great  Britain.  Aroused  by  an  incident  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  British  Commonwealth  prime  ministers  at  which  apart¬ 
heid  was  attacked.  South  Africa  withdrew  from  the  Commonwealth 
and  declared  itself  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  other  changes  to  South  Africa. 
Continuing  economic  development  has  created  an  insistent  demand 
for  labor,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  hiring  thousands  of 
Africans  to  work  in  the  expanding  mining  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Increasingly,  labor  in  these  industries  required  education  and 
a  high  level  of  skills.  But  the  more  Africans  became  educated,  the 
more  they  demanded  equal  rights.  Faced  by  these  demands  and 
outnumbered  four  to  one  by  an  African  population,  the  whites 
extended  the  system  of  apartheid. 

Readings  9  through  16  examine  the  problem  of  apartheid  in 
modem  South  Africa.  They  begin  with  two  accounts  of  the  life  of 
the  Bantu  on  their  reserves.  The  next  three  readings  describe  the 
life  of  the  Africans  in  town  and  cities.  A  defense  of  apartheid  and 
an  attack  upon  this  basic  social  institution  follow.  The  final  reading 
raises  the  question  of  the  direction  in  which  South  Africa  will  go. 
Can  apartheid  exist  in  the  modern  world?  Can  it  continue  despite 
the  need  for  skilled  labor  in  industry?  If  it  cannot,  what  social 
arrangement  will  take  its  place?  Readings  9  through  16  will  raise 
these  important  issues. 


9  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BANTU 

A  person  tom  from  a  traditional  society  and  thrust  into 
a  modern,  urban,  industrial  environment  finds  his  entire  life  dis¬ 
rupted.  Everything  changes.  In  his  village  he  knew  every  house, 
every  person,  even  the  names  of  his  cattle.  The  rules  that  governed 
his  life  had  been  laid  down  generations  before  and  were  seldom 
questioned.  There  was  no  need  to  change  accepted  ways  because 
no  new  situations  occurred  to  demand  change. 

What  will  happen  when  a  family  from  a  small,  traditional, 
African  village  moves  to  a  city?  The  father  will  probably  work  in 
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a  distant  factory.  He  may  not  know  the  relatives  of  the  man  who 
works  at  his  side.  He  will  know  only  a  few  of  his  neighbors.  Both 
at  work  and  at  home,  he  will  constantly  face  new  situations  and 
new  demands  for  change  in  his  customary  behavior.  The  mother 
will  not  work  in  the  fields  nor  will  she  have  the  same  circle  of  elose 
friends.  The  young  boys  will  no  longer  tend  the  eattle.  In  a  situa¬ 
tion  like  this  old  values  quickly  break  down  and  families,  uprooted 
from  their  traditional  ways  of  life,  often  have  difheulty  finding 
direction  for  their  new  lives. 

Reading  9  describes  the  details  of  daily  life  in  a  small  Bantu 
village.  Try  to  determine  the  values  of  the  villagers  which  might 
be  disrupted  when  a  family  moves  to  an  urban  environment.  As 
you  read,  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  roles  did  adult  men  play  in  the  society?  adult  women? 
boys  and  girls? 

2.  What  gave  people  prestige?  What  role  did  ceremony  and  ritual 
play  in  the  society? 

3.  How  might  a  European  react  to  these  various  roles?  How  might 
the  European  eriticize  the  values  of  the  Bantu? 

4.  How  adaptable  to  an  urban,  industrial  soeiety  was  the  Bantu 
culture?  In  particular,  which  family  members  would  be  most 
likely  to  adapt  to  the  challenges  of  a  new,  urban  environment? 
Why? 


A  Bantu  Village 

G.  P.  Lestrade,  a  well-known  anthropologist,  spent  many 
years  living  among  the  Bantu.  In  the  following  reading  he  describes 
a  typical  day  in  a  village. 


THE  VILLAGE 

Let  us  imagine,  as  the  seene  upon  whieh  the  events  we  are  going 
to  deseribe  take  plaee,  a  typical  village  of  this  area:  a  eluster  of 
huts,  a  dozen  or  so  in  number,  with  an  open  square  leading  into 
the  settlement,  which  also  has  a  council  place,  a  eattle  kraal  [en¬ 
closure],  and  smaller  stockaded  enclosures.  Each  hut  is  surrounded 
with  a  courtyard.  .  .  .  The  whole  forms  a  compaet  and  close  unit  of 
habitation.  The  lands  for  cultivation,  the  pasture  grounds  for  the 
stoek,  the  watering  plaees,  the  drinking-water  supply,  the  washing 
places,  the  spots  where  wood  is  gathered— all  these  are,  however, 
a  considerable  distanee  from  the  village  which  uses  them.  .  .  .  Let 
us  follow  sueh  a  little  community  through  one  of  its  typieal  days. 


G.  P.  Lestrade,  “Domestic 
and  Communal  Life,”  in  The 
Bantu-Speaking  Tribes  of 
South  Africa,  edited  by 
Isaac  Schapera  (New  York: 
The  Humanities  Press,  1950. 
London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1937).  pp.  120-28. 
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EARLY  MORNING 


The  Bantu  are  early  risers,  however  late  a  night  they  may  have 
had.  They  get  up  as  soon  as  the  sun  shows  above  the  horizon  .  .  . 
when,  in  their  own  phrase,  the  horns  of  the  cattle  are  just  visible.  .  .  . 
Their  first  action  after  waking  is  to  dress,  after  which  the  huts, 
which  have  been  shut  tightly  all  night,  are  opened  to  let  in  some 
light  and  air.  The  women  usually  get  up  first,  and  wash  before 
going  about  their  morning  work.  They  then  see  to  it  that  there  is 
water  for  the  menfolk  to  wash,  and  proceed  to  their  other  work. 
If  the  water  supply  is  some  distance  off,  washing  water  may  have 
been  fetched  the  previous  evening,  as  well  as  wood  for  making  the 
fires.  If  the  watering  place  is  comparatively  nearby,  the  women  go 
out  to  fetch  water  and  gather  wood.  In  the  meantime  the  men  have 
got  up,  though,  especially  if  they  have  been  several  times  during 
the  night  to  have  a  look  at  the  cattle  kraal,  they  may  sleep  a  little 
longer.  .  .  . 


In  many  African  tribes  a  per¬ 
son’s  position  depends  upon 
his  “age-set.”  That  is,  he 
passes  through  the  different 
stages  of  life  with  a  group 
of  males  of  about  the  same 
age. 


THE  MORNING  MEAL 

As  the  middle  of  the  morning  is  reached,  the  women  who  have 
been  out  return  with  water  and  wood,  and  begin  to  prepare  the 
morning  meal,  the  first  of  two  meals  of  the  day.  This  usually  con¬ 
sists  only  of  porridge,  though  occasionally  some  relishes  are  also 
prepared  with  it.  .  .  .  When  this  is  ready  ...  it  is  ladled  out  into 
the  wooden  food  bowls,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden  slightly. 
Those  who  are  out  in  the  veld  [grassland]  or  on  a  journey  of  some 
little  distance  do  not  return  home  for  the  morning  meal,  nor  do  the 
men  and  youths  who  are  at  the  council  place  or  engaged  in  manual 
labor.  .  .  .  The  women  and  children  eat  their  share  at  home  in  the 
courtyards,  usually  under  the  eaves  of  the  huts.  The  share  of  the 
others  is  brought  to  them  in  their  bowls  by  the  younger  women, 
usually  together  with  water  for  washing  the  hands.  Nothing,  except 
perhaps  a  calabash  [gourd]  of  water  at  the  end,  is  drunk  with  the 
meal.  But  the  men  at  the  council  place  may  already  have  drunk  a 
little  beer  supplied  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  village.  The  men 
usually  eat  in  age-set  groups,  sharing  their  food  with  one  another. 
The  young  men  and  youths  at  work  eat  where  they  happen  to  be, 
the  food  being  brought  to  them  there  by  their  people.  .  .  . 

THE  LATE  MORNING  AND  EARLY  AFTERNOON 

...  At  the  council  place  .  .  .  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  talk,  with 
or  without  a  background  of  work  to  accompany  it.  The  talk  may  be 
merely  [unimportant],  in  which  case  most  of  the  men  engage  in 
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some  seated  handicraft  as  well— braying  [pounding]  skins,  carving 
objects  out  of  wood  or  horn,  making  wire  work,  weaving  baskets. 
.  .  .  The  talk  may  also  be  important,  in  which  case  accompanying 
work  tends  to  stop.  Tribal  and  village  news  is  exchanged,  affairs 
are  discussed,  messengers  come  and  go,  visitors  are  announced  and 
received,  petty  disputes  are  talked  over  and  settled,  lines  of  com¬ 
mon  action  are  determined  upon.  .  .  . 

While  the  older  men  are  at  the  council  place,  the  younger  men 
and  older  boys,  or  such  of  them  as  are  not  out  with  the  cattle,  will 
be  busy  at  their  manual  labor.  The  proceedings  here  are  of  course 
quite  informal,  many  jokes  are  interchanged  and  much  talk  and 
shouting  goes  on.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  one  or  more  of  the  older  men 
from  the  council  place  will  come  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  issue  further  orders  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on. 

The  women,  in  the  meantime,  busy  themselves  about  their  mani¬ 
fold  [numerous]  household  duties.  One  or  two  will  remain  at  home, 
usually  the  older  ones,  to  look  after  the  home  and  the  small  chil¬ 
dren,  while  perhaps  one  or  two  others  will  busy  themselves  making 
pots  or  stamping  maize  [corn]  or  preparing  beer.  Others,  accom¬ 
panied  by  young  girls,  and  with  their  small  babies  on  their  backs, 
will  set  out  to  the  lands,  where  they  remain  till  the  late  afternoon 
weeding,  hoeing,  sowing,  reaping.  .  .  .  When  the  work  in  the  fields 
is  done  for  the  day,  they  will  go  to  the  water  supply  to  fetch  water, 
and  will  gather  some  wood,  all  in  preparation  for  the  evening  meal. 
The  work  on  the  lands  is  often  performed  communally.  In  theory, 
every  woman  has  her  own  piece  of  land,  which  she  is  supposed  to 
look  after  herself,  and  for  which  she  is  responsible.  In  practice  .  .  . 
one  woman  may  invite  a  number  of  others  to  help  her  work  her 
piece  of  land,  on  the  understanding  that  she  will  help  them  with 
theirs  when  the  time  comes.  .  .  . 

THE  LATE  AFTERNOON 

The  later  afternoon  ushers  in  the  less  strenuous  part  of  the  day. 
Important  matters  at  the  council  place  are  settled  by  then,  and  it 
may  be  that  someone,  perhaps  the  head  of  the  village,  provides 
some  beer  for  the  men  to  drink.  .  .  . 

The  women  also,  on  their  return  from  the  fields,  or  after  their 
day’s  work  at  home,  indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  till 
the  time  comes  for  preparing  the  evening  meal.  They  go  out  visit¬ 
ing,  exchanging  gossip,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  older  women,  getting 
some  snuff,  and  .  .  .  usually  managing  to  obtain  some  beer.  .  .  . 

As  the  afternoon  wears  on  toward  dusk,  the  youths  and  boys 
come  home  with  the  stock,  which  has  been  fed  and  watered.  The 
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men  will  by  this  time  be  drifting  home  gradually,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  stock  has  returned,  they  will  go  to  inspect  it,  after  which  the 
evening  milking  takes  place.  If  [an  animal]  has  been  slaughtered, 
its  meat  will  have  been  cut  up  by  this  time,  and  the  various  portions 
will  be  allotted  to  those  entitled  to  them.  There  is  a  regular  system 
about  the  division  of  the  various  parts  of  the  carcass,  certain  houses 
and  certain  persons  being  entitled  to  certain  fixed  portions.  .  .  . 

THE  EVENING  MEAL 

The  younger  women  will  by  this  time  have  got  the  fires  going  and 
the  cooking  pots  on.  The  women,  old  and  young,  now  busy  them¬ 
selves  about  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal.  Its  basis,  like  that 
of  the  morning  meal,  is  of  coarse  porridge;  but  it  is  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  meal.  Meat,  or  in  its  absence  some  relishing  sauce,  forms 
a  substantial  accompaniment  to  the  porridge.  .  .  . 

The  evening  meal  is  essentially  a  family  affair.  For  the  morning 
meal,  as  has  been  stated,  the  members  are  dispersed  and  served 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  But  everybody  is  at  home  for  the 
evening  meal,  including  of  course  any  guests  that  may  have  ar¬ 
rived.  .  .  .  Since  the  evening  meal  is  the  only  substantial  one  of  the 
day,  the  quantities  of  food  consumed  at  a  sitting  are  very  great 
according  to  European  standards.  .  .  . 

THE  EVENING 

After  the  evening  meal  the  whole  family  relaxes,  and  family  life 
appears  in  its  most  pronounced  and  coziest  form.  People  sit  round  the 
fires,  the  men  and  older  boys  in  one  group,  the  women  and  children 
in  another.  .  .  .  The  men  will  relate  such  of  the  day’s  happenings 
as  they  are  disposed  to  communicate,  or  will  tell  hunting  stories  or 
tales  of  long-ago  events;  or  they  may  indulge  in  some  of  the  typical 
men’s  games  ...  or  they  may  exchange  proverbs,  or,  in  lighter 
mood,  riddles.  .  .  .  The  children  crowd  round  the  older  women, 
for  this  is  when  grandmothers’  tales  are  told— tales  of  ogres  and 
witches,  animal  stories,  and  the  many  other  tales.  .  .  .  The  children 
indulge  freely  in  riddle  games,  and  in  other  games  of  various  kinds. 
For  the  young  people,  the  evening  is  the  time  of  [courting],  to 
which  the  older  people,  still  under  the  benign  [good-natured] 
effects  of  the  afternoon’s  beer  and  the  soporific  [causing  sleep]  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  heavy  evening  meal,  turn  a  judiciously  blind  eye.  .  .  . 

When  the  evening  draws  on  toward  night,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  retire  to  rest  one  by  one  as  sleep  overtakes  them.  Some  of 
the  men  may  go  out  for  a  last  reassuring  look  at  the  cattle  kraal,  the 
women  will  look  to  see  that  the  fires  are  dead  or  at  least  so  far  died 
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down  that  there  is  no  risk  of  anything  catching  fire  during  the 
night  .  .  .  then  everybody  retires  to  his  or  her  hut.  Sleeping  mats 
are  spread  out,  some  improvised  headrests  are  put  ready,  and 
dressed  only  in  their  sleeping  blankets  or  skins,  young  and  old  re¬ 
tire  to  rest.  The  doors  are  tightly  closed,  and  windows  there  are 
none.  Everything  must  be  shut  to  keep  off  not  only  possible  evil¬ 
doers  but,  more  dangerous  still,  the  evil  spirits  that  go  about  during 
the  night  and  get  into  the  huts  through  any  available  openings  to 
attack  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  During  the  night,  especially  if 
the  cattle  are  uneasy,  some  of  the  men  will  be  up  several  times 
and  go  to  the  cattle  kraal  to  inspect.  For  the  rest,  everything  is 
peaceful  until  dawn,  when  the  next  day’s  round  commences.  .  .  . 


10  BANTU  SOCIETY:  CHILDHOOD, 
EDUCATION,  AND  MARRIAGE 

“As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.”  This  ancient 
saying  indicates  the  role  which  a  child’s  early  years  play  in  the 
development  of  the  man.  In  many  ways  the  most  important  parts 
of  a  person’s  education,  even  in  a  modem  society,  take  place  out¬ 
side  of  formal  schoolrooms.  Children  learn  to  speak  at  home.  They 
learn  from  their  parents  which  behaviors  will  be  rewarded  and 
which  activities  will  earn  a  thrashing.  Children  learn  basic  attitudes 
of  right  and  wrong  from  their  parents.  An  adult’s  values  grow  in 
large  measure  from  the  value  system  of  his  mother  and  father.  The 
child  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  his  parents. 

How  a  man  will  behave  as  a  miner,  a  factory  worker,  or  a  house¬ 
hold  servant  depends  in  large  part  upon  his  upbringing.  If  he  is 
to  function  well  in  these  roles,  he  must  be  educated  for  them.  If 
he  is  to  move  from  a  traditional  society  to  a  modem  one,  he  must 
learn  to  accept  changing  patterns  of  behavior.  He  must,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  accept  the  fact  that  decisions  in  a  modern  society  are  based 
in  large  part  on  practical  considerations  rather  than  tradition. 
Finally,  he  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  major  institutions  of  a 
new  society  if  he  is  ever  to  become  a  part  of  it. 

Reading  10  describes  the  traditional  education  of  young  Bantu 
men  and  women.  It  ineludes  an  analysis  of  informal  education  in 
the  home,  formal  education  in  schools,  and  preparation  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  As  you  read,  try  to  find  values  among  the 
traditional  Bantu  people  which  would  be  inappropriate  for  urban 
living. 
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Think  about  these  questions: 


Eileen  Jensen  Krige,  “Indi¬ 
vidual  Development,”  in  The 
Bantu-Speaking  Tribes  of 
South  Africa,  edited  by 
Isaac  Schapera  (New  York: 
The  Humanities  Press,  1950. 
London:  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul,  1937),  pp.  95- 
118. 


1.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  how  were  Bantu  children 
educated?  What  were  the  major  objectives  of  the  educational 
system? 

2.  What  virtues  were  most  prized  among  the  Bantu?  How  did 
children  learn  about  this  value  system? 

3.  How  were  marriage  customs  and  the  care  of  widows  related 
to  the  entire  texture  of  Bantu  society? 

4.  Did  Bantu  education  and  child-rearing  practices  prepare  young 
people  to  live  in  an  urban,  industrial  economy?  If  you  were  a 
South  African  anxious  to  prepare  Bantu  to  live  in  the  modern 
world,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  the  educational  system? 

Learning  To  Be  a  Bantu 

Eileen  Jensen  Krige  is  the  anthropologist  who  wrote 
about  the  military  organization  of  the  Zulus  in  Reading  6. 

CHILD  LIFE 

In  Bantu  society,  where  the  status  of  a  man  is  measured  largely 
by  the  size  of  his  kraal  and  that  of  a  woman  by  the  number  of 
children  she  has  borne,  the  birth  of  a  child  is  hailed  with  great  joy 
as  an  event  of  importance  to  the  whole  village.  For  a  long  time 
after  birth  the  young  child  is  believed  to  be  weak,  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  injured  by  harmful  magical  forces  in  the  outside  world.  It  is 
therefore  confined  to  its  hut  until  the  umbilical  cord  drops  off  and 
then  is  allowed  out  only  after  it  has  been  specially  strengthened  .  ,  . 
[in  ceremonies  involving  magical  rites]. 

After  [a  time],  the  child  becomes  one  of  a  group  of  many  mis¬ 
chievous  toddlers  to  be  seen  about  every  Bantu  village.  It  is  never 
lonely  nor  does  it  lack  playmates,  for  the  village  includes  a  number 
of  adult  women  with  children  more  or  less  the  same  age.  Toddlers 
are  looked  after  by  their  mothers  and  elder  sisters,  who  take  great 
pride  in  teaching  them  the  correct  way  of  greeting  their  elders,  of 
receiving  gifts,  of  dancing  to  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  countless 
other  things.  When  naughty,  they  are  frightened  by  tales  of  mon¬ 
sters  who,  in  Bantu  folklore,  carry  off  disobedient  children.  .  .  . 

The  irresponsible  period  of  early  childhood  does  not  last  very 
long,  for  at  the  age  of  five  to  six  boys  begin  to  herd  lambs  and 
calves,  and  girls  to  nurse  their  brothers  and  sisters  or  help  their 
mothers  to  draw  water,  fetch  firewood,  and  gather  spinach.  Later 
the  girl  begins  to  grind,  cook,  and  hoe  with  a  light  hoe,  and  by  the 
time  she  is  twelve  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  housework  expected 
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of  a  woman.  The  boys,  after  many  a  beating  for  letting  the  goats 
stray  into  the  gardens,  will  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  begin  to 
herd  cattle  with  the  bigger  boys.  .  .  . 

While  herding  all  day,  the  boys  acquire  [extensive  knowledge  of 
the  outdoors].  They  learn  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  edible  birds 
and  plants,  they  learn  to  make  traps  and  organize  their  own  hunts 
and  fights,  becoming  adept  at  killing  birds  on  the  wing  by  hurling 
knobkerries  [short  clubs]  at  them. 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION 

Bantu  education,  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  work  of  life, 
differs  from  that  of  the  European  not  only  because  the  life  led  by 
adults  in  these  two  societies  is  so  different,  but  also  because  their 
theory  of  the  sort  of  preparation  that  is  necessary  is  not  the  same. 
European  education  is  conceived  largely  as  the  handing  down  to 
the  next  generation  of  a  system  of  knowledge,  essential  for  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulties  and  solving  the  problems  of  adult  life.  In 
Bantu  society  success  and  welfare  are  not  bound  up  with  knowledge 
alone,  and  difficulties  are  overcome  not  so  much  by  the  application 
of  science  as  by  use  of  magic  and  appeal  to  ancestors.  For  the 
natural  forces  to  work,  for  rain  to  fall  and  crops  to  mature,  it  is 
essential  that  correct  ritual  be  observed,  taboos  remain  unbroken, 
and  custom  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  What  a  man  knows  is  there¬ 
fore  less  important  than  what  he  does,  how  he  lives  and  behaves; 
success  and  welfare  are  closely  related  to  morality  and  any  change 
from  traditional  ways  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  molding  of  the  individual  to  the  social  norm  is  achieved 
chiefly  through  ritual  and  ceremony.  By  active  participation  in 
ritual  he  is  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  those  things  that  are  of 
value  to  society,  and  the  correct  emotional  attitude  to  cattle  and 
crops  comes  not  so  much  from  any  conscious  teaching  as  from 
imitation  and  participation  in  rites  in  which  these  values  are 
emphasized. 

Economic  education  is  carried  on  within  the  family.  .  .  .  The 
Bantu  child  learns  by  doing  and  imitating.  A  boy  watches  his  father 
cut  wooden  pillows,  helps  him  make  baskets  and  put  up  a  door  in 
the  hut,  till  later  on  he  is  himself  able  to  perform  these  tasks.  A 
girl  helps  her  mother  weave  mats,  and  fetches  and  carries  for  her 
while  she  is  making  pots,  till  she  becomes  proficient  herself.  .  .  . 

FORMAL  EDUCATION 

Every  Bantu  child,  in  addition  to  the  education  received  in  his 
own  home,  which  enables  him  to  satisfy  his  economic  needs,  thus 
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“Mummery”  is  a  performance 
by  masked  actors  in  panto¬ 
mime. 


passes  through  at  least  one  and  often  more  than  one  school.  If  we 
are  to  understand  the  value  of  these  schools  in  tribal  life  we  must 
not  judge  them  by  the  knowledge  [they  teach],  so  much  as  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  fit  the  individual  ...  for  the  life  he  is  to 
lead  as  an  adult.  The  function  of  each  school  is  different,  but, 
broadly  speaking,  we  can  say  that  every  school  is  a  preparation  for 
a  new  step  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  [give]  him  .  .  .  the  qualities  and  the  knowledge  necessary  for  that 
stage.  The  qualities  believed  by  the  Bantu  to  be  most  important  for 
success  in  adult  life  are  ability  to  bear  children,  and  strength,  cour¬ 
age,  and  endurance  in  the  work  of  life;  hence  these  things  are 
emphasized  in  the  schools.  In  addition  they  learn  to  honor  the  chief 
and  tribal  custom,  respect  those  older  than  themselves,  value  those 
things  which  are  of  value  to  the  society,  and  observe  [various] 
tribal  taboos. 

The  methods  employed  vary.  ...  A  common  method  employed 
in  the  teaching  of  [rules]  and  of  showing  initiates  their  new  duties 
is  the  use  of  songs  and  mummery,  a  method  that  has  a  great  appeal 
to  primitive  and  illiterate  people.  To  train  them  in  courage  and 
endurance  they  are  subjected  to  hardships  and  tests.  Teaching  in 
Bantu  schools  is  seldom  direct  and  usually  symbolical:  boys  .  .  . 
are  taught  to  be  truthful,  not  by  exhortations  [lectures],  but  by 
having  their  tongues  clamped  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  the 
formulae  that  they  learn  are  [phrased]  in  language  that  only  the 
initiated  can  understand.  .  .  . 

MARRIAGE 

When  the  individual  has  passed  through  .  .  .  [certain]  ceremonies 
in  his  tribe  for  initiation  into  adulthood,  he  is  ready  for  marriage. 
To  regard  Bantu  marriage  as  the  culmination  [high  point]  of  .  .  . 
love  would  be  giving  this  institution  a  wrong  perspective.  In 
marriage  it  is  the  social,  legal,  and  economic  aspects  that  to  the 
Southern  Bantu  are  the  most  important.  .  .  .  Further,  marriage 
is  primarily  an  affair  between  groups,  involving  the  two  families 
concerned  even  more  than  the  individuals.  The  personal  [desires] 
of  the  couple  do  not  carry  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the  good 
name  of  the  family  of  the  girl,  her  ability  to  bear  children  [and  to] 
work  well,  and  get  on  amicably  with  her  mother-in-law,  for  whom 
she  will  at  first  have  to  work.  .  .  . 

In  the  [lengthy]  ceremony  that  is  necessary  for  Bantu  marriage, 
the  most  important  actors  are  the  two  families  rather  than  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  father  of  the  girl  will  neither  accept  nor  rejeet  a  suitor 
without  the  consent  and  support  of  other  members  of  the  family  .  .  . 
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who  will  be  called  in  to  discuss  the  matter.  Hence  it  is  always  said 
of  a  girl, “She  has  been  married  to  such  and  such  people”  or  “over 
at  such  and  such  a  kraal.”  In  a  matter  so  delicate  as  marriage  nego¬ 
tiations  the  Bantu  consider  it  essential  to  have  “go-betweens,” 
through  whom  all  transactions  are  made,  and  who  will  be  better 
able  to  withstand  any  rebuffs.  .  .  . 

The  moment  negotiations  have  been  opened,  there  is  a  barrier 
between  the  two  families,  which  must  be  bridged  by  the  tireless 
efforts  of  the  go-betweens.  The  distrust  is  shown  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  continues  right  until  the  marriage  feasts  are  held.  The 
girl’s  family  will  be  rude  and  insulting  when  the  first  installment  of 
lobola  arrives  and  very  often  a  mock  fight  takes  place,  the  girl’s 
male  relatives  trying  to  prevent  the  drivers  of  the  lobola  cattle  from 
entering  the  kraal.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  the  girl  is  a  loved  and 
valued  member  of  her  family,  who  are  in  no  way  anxious  to  give 
her  up.  This  hostility  is  ceremonially  expressed  also  in  [a  strenuous 
argument]  between  the  two  families  when  the  marriage  nears  com¬ 
pletion.  .  .  .  Simultaneous  with  these  expressions  of  hostility  are 
efforts  at  friendliness.  When  lobola.  is  handed  over  the  girl’s  father 
will  slaughter  a  goat  or  beast,  part  of  which  may  be  sent  to  the 
boy’s  people.  Meanwhile  ceremonial  visits  between  the  boy  and  girl 
will  be  taking  place.  .  .  . 

When  finally,  after  years  of  negotiation,  the  bride  sets  out  for 
her  new  home,  a  beast  will,  in  most  tribes,  be  slaughtered  to  secure 
for  her  the  blessings  of  her  ancestors.  .  .  .  While  showing  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  join  the  boy’s  group,  the  girl  does  not  leave  home  empty- 
handed.  She  takes  with  her  presents  for  various  members  of  the 
boy’s  family,  her  own  household  utensils,  and  .  .  .  [sometimes]  also 
a  number  of  beasts,  one  of  which  is  slaughtered  at  the  wedding 
feast. 

No  marriage  is  complete  without  children.  Should  the  wife  be 
barren  or  die  childless,  a  sister  or  other  younger  relative  would 
have  to  take  her  place.  .  .  .  Should  a  woman’s  husband  die,  there 
will  never  be  the  [fear]  of  destitution  before  her.  She  will  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  village  of  her  husband’s  people  and  be  cared  for 
by  them.  .  .  . 

After  marriage  the  individual  is  recognized  as  a  full  member  of 
the  community  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties  that  this  [implies]. 
As  the  years  go  by,  his  status  grows  ever  greater  in  this  society  in 
which  respect  for  age  is  so  marked  a  characteristic.  Mature  age  is 
the  Bantu  ideal:  the  old  man  is  honored  for  his  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  while  the  old  woman  enjoys  respect  and  freedom  from  many 
taboos  of  her  younger  days. 


"Lobola”  is  the  practice 
of  giving  cattle  to  the 
family  of  the  bride. 
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11  THE  IMPACT  OF  MINING 
AND  MANUFACTURING 


Originally  the  economy  of  South  Africa  was  based  upon 
agriculture  and  grazing.  The  first  Dutch  settlers  had  established 
their  colony  on  the  Cape  to  serve  as  a  way  station  for  ships  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Indies.  As  the  Boer  trekkers  moved  inland, 
they  continued  to  earn  their  livelihood  largely  from  pastoral  pur¬ 
suits.  This  general  pattern  remained  undisturbed  until  near  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Then  gold  and  diamonds  were  discovered.  This  development 
triggered  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  Boers  and  the  British. 
The  advent  of  mining  also  brought  the  Europeans  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  recruiting  a  labor  force.  Not  enough  Europeans 
lived  in  South  Africa  to  man  the  new  mines  and  keep  the  remainder 
of  the  economy  going.  Inevitably  the  whites  recruited  African 
labor.  The  Bantu,  tom  from  their  kraals,  became  miners  buried  for 
much  of  each  day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

In  the  twentieth  century  manufacturing  followed  in  turn.  South 
Africa  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  It  possesses  extensive  deposits  of 
coal,  copper,  and  high-grade  iron  ore  as  well  as  significant  quanti¬ 
ties  of  other  ferrous  metals.  Local  capital  from  the  mines  and 
foreign  investments  from  Europe  built  the  buildings  and  machinery 
for  new  industry.  The  Africans  provided  a  substantial,  though  un¬ 
skilled,  labor  force. 

Using  Bantu  labor,  however,  presented  a  number  of  problems. 
Reared  for  life  in  a  traditional  society,  the  Africans  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  live  in  cities.  Some  mine  owners  simply  recmited  young 
men  and  housed  them  in  compounds  near  the  mines.  The  first  part 
of  today’s  reading  describes  such  a  compound.  Eactory  owners  in 
cities,  however,  could  not  exercise  such  complete  control  over  their 
workers.  With  the  increase  in  factory  employment,  the  problem  of 
Bantu  families  moving  to  cities  multiplied.  What  were  the  whites 
to  do  when  the  complexities  of  a  modem  factory  system  caught  the 
African  family  unprepared  for  urban  hving? 

Reading  II  helps  to  illustrate  the  conflict  in  values  between  vil¬ 
lage,  mining  compound,  and  factory.  Think  about  the  following 
questions  as  you  read: 

1.  What  effect  would  life  in  a  mining  compound  have  upon  an 
African  recently  imported  from  the  traditional  society  you  have 
read  about?  How  would  this  economic  role  affect  the  social  and 
political  system  of  such  men? 
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2.  How  did  the  whites  try  to  fit  Africans  into  their  new  roles  as 
miners?  Why  did  the  whites  behave  in  this  manner? 

3.  How  has  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  affected  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  whites  and  Africans?  How  will  it  be  likely  to  affect 
them  in  the  future? 

4.  If  mining  and  manufacturing  are  to  be  extended  in  South  Africa, 
what  reforms  in  the  educational  system  will  probably  have  to 
take  place?  Is  it  practical  to  have  a  modern  economy  in  the  midst 
of  a  social  system  based  upon  apartheid? 


Bantu  in  Mine  and  Factory 

Basil  Davidson  is  an  English  writer  and  historian  who 
has  written  extensively  about  the  history  of  Africa.  He  visited 
South  Africa  in  the  early  1950’s. 

MINING  COMPOUND 

There  isn’t  much  to  see  above  ground  at  a  gold  mine.  There’s  the 
pithead  [the  entrance  to  the  mine]  gear,  a  few,  sheds,  a  maze  of 
railway  sidings:  and  nearby,  behind  a  little  arrangement  of  green 
lawns  and  well-tended  flowers,  there  is  the  compound  where  the 
workers  live.  .  .  ,  There  is  no  sign  or  suggestion  of  comfort  or  of  the 
amenities  [pleasant  things]  one  associates  even  with  a  military 
barracks.  But  there  is  also  no  sign  or  suggestion  of  physical  bru¬ 
tality  or  suffering:  on  the  contrary,  the  ragged  loitering  crowd  looks 
cheerful  enough.  .  .  . 

We  arrived  one  day  just  as  the  miners  were  beginning  to  come 
up  from  their  shift,  which  runs  from  about  seven  o’clock  until  two. 
They  .  .  .  strolled  in  through  the  gate  in  their  dusty  miners’  rags, 
some  with  battered  metal  helmets,  some  talking,  some  by  them¬ 
selves.  . .  .  For  a  time  we  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  this  ragged, 
rather  good-natured  crew  walk  across  from  the  pithead  lifts  [ele¬ 
vators].  Powdered  with  dust,  their  rags  flapping,  their  powdered 
bodies  showing  through  their  rags,  they  offered  a  remarkable  vari¬ 
ety  in  physical  types.  .  .  . 

They  walked  in,  went  to  their  little  rooms  .  .  .  and  spread  out 
their  mine  clothes  in  the  sun,  before  going  in  a  pair  of  shorts  or  a 
blanket  to  the  showers.  We  watched  them  washing  down:  .  .  .  they 
were  laughing  and  joking  and  soaping  and  splashing  themselves, 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  dust  and  the  darkness  of  the  mine.  .  .  . 

A  smart-aleck  African  is  the  welfare  officer.  I  took  him  for  a 
stooge;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  took  himself  for  one  too.  He  smiled 
and  strutted  and  showed  us  his  little  classrooms  for  “voluntary 


Basil  Davidson,  Report  on 
Southern  Africa  (London: 
Jonathon  Cape,  1952),  pp. 
102-15. 
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"Basutoland"  is  now  the 
independent  country  of 
Lesotho.  (See  map  below.) 
Many  Africans  from  countries 
bordering  South  Africa  work 
in  South  African  mines  and 
industry. 


education,”  mainly  in  literacy.  The  cat  runs  after  the  mouse, 
explained  a  blackboard,  the  mouse  runs  down  a  hole,  hut  the  cat 
is  too  thick  to  go  in.  He  pointed  to  four  desks  allotted  to  the  work¬ 
ers  from  Basutoland.  “All  these  their  desks,”  he  said.  .  .  .  He  pointed 
airily  around  the  classroom;  and  it  was  a  dark  little  potting  shed 
of  a  place,  bare  of  anything  but  a  few  illustrated  safety-first  posters 
and  a  couple  of  blackboards.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
mines  refused  until  lately  to  allow  literacy  classes  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 

The  feeding  arrangements  are  on  the  same  colossal  scale  as  the 
dividends  of  mining.  They  provide,  I  am  told,  “a  balanced  diet” 
of  about  4,000  calories  a  day.  .  .  . 

We  watched  them  getting  their  food.  Three  or  four  Africans 
stood  beside  a  white  mountain  of  porridge  and  ladled  a  helping 
into  each  troughlike  plate  that  was  offered.  Another  cook  ladled 
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vegetable  soup  on  to  the  same  plates:  and  that  was  that.  .  .  .  “They 
can  always  get  a  bit  more  if  they  want  it,”  explained  the  manager, 
“we’re  not  mean,  you  know.”  .  .  . 

“The  boys  have  everything  they  want,”  the  compound  manager 
kept  saying,  as  if  it  were  not  quite  self-evident.  “They’re  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please  so  long  as  they  turn  up  for  work  at  the 
right  time.”  This  remark,  I  very  much  fear,  was  a  little  optimistic: 
no  “compound  natives”  are  allowed  beyond  the  mine  boundary 
without  a  pass,  and  a  pass  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  For  recreation  in 
this  compound,  I  noticed  a  couple  of  skittle  [bowling]  alleys  and  a 
dancing  arena— much  liked  by  the  mining  companies  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  miners  “to  work  off  steam”  and  “keep  themselves 
tribal”— built  on  ancient  Greek  lines,  with  a  sandy  floor  and  tiers 
of  stone  benches.  .  .  . 
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At  this  time  the  pound  (£) 
was  worth  approximately 
$2.80.  The  shilling  (s.) 
was  worth  fourteen 
cents.  The  pence  (d.)  was 
worth  one  twelfth  of  a 
shilling.  The  figures 
in  the  text  should  be 
multiplied  by  three  for 
an  approximate  value  in 
dollars. 


In  the  mid  1960’s  there 
were  approximately  400,000 
Africans  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  with  an  average 
annual  wage  exceeding  $560. 


The  “boys,”  nonetheless,  “have  everything  they  want.”  And  when 
they  return  home— I  am  quoting  from  a  little  illustrated  booklet 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines— “the;^  will  be  healthy  and 
happy.”  Of  course,  they  cannot  be  allowed  lo  bring  their  families 
with  them,  because  that  would  cost  the  chamber  too  much  in  social 
services.  .  .  . 

THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  MINING 

.  .  .  [Some  Europeans  see]  the  need  to  industrialize  South  Africa, 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  industrialize  the  African  worker  as  well  as  the 
non- African  worker.  [They]  recognize  that  South  Africa  must  say 
good-bye  to  the  [economic  system  based  primarily  on]  mining  and 
extensive  farming,  and  raise  by  modem  methods  the  appallingly 
low  productivity  of  the  average  inhabitant. 

A  consistent  attempt  to  build  nonmining  industry  in  South  Africa 
was  first  made  by  the  Nationalist  government  ...  in  the  ’twen¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  The  First  World  War  had  trebled  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Second  World  War  carried 
the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  .  .  .  industry  from  £187  millions  in 
1938  to  £583  millions  a  decade  later,  and  in  so  doing,  revolutionized 
the  whole  economy. 

The  results  are  already  considerable.  In  the  year  1929-30,  for 
example,  there  were  just  over  80,000  Africans  in  private  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  in  the  Union;  and  their  average  wage  was  £45  a 
year.  In  1937-38  their  numbers  had  risen  to  156,000;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  was  still  no  more  than  £45  8s.  a  year.  Ten  years  later  the 
number  of  Africans  in  nonmining  industry  had  risen  to  308,000; 
and  their  average  wage  stood  at  £103  6s.  a  year.  .  .  . 

This,  then,  is  the  latest  and  decisive  stage  in  the  African’s  coming 
to  town.  To  the  “locations”  he  came  long  ago,  only  to  [live]  through 
long  decades  of  .  .  .  poverty  as  the  lowliest  employee  of  a  slow- 
moving  “colonial  economy.”  So  long  as  that  economy  was  primarily 
agrarian  [agricultural],  intimately  concerned  with  industry  only  in 
the  production  of  raw  materials,  the  future  of  these  “urbanized 
natives”  was  one  of  unrelieved  servitude.  For  the  migrant  workers 
in  the  mines  it  was  worse  than  that,  for  they  could  not  even  profit 
from  the  crumbs  of  civilization.  .  .  .  They  worked  in  towns,  but 
they  were  fiercely  segregated;  they  were  not  in  the  least  “urban¬ 
ized.”  Only  rare  men  of  outstanding  energy  and  gifts  among  them 
could  hope  to  escape  the  treadmill.  In  these  conditions  the  white 
man  in  South  Africa  could  count  upon  ...  his  semislave  labor  [to 
go  on  forever],  and  need  only  devise  from  time  to  time  new  mea¬ 
sures  of  coercion  and  repression. 
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But  now  the  [innovators]  among  South  African  capitalists,  the 
men  whose  money  is  not  tied  up  in  mining,  begin  to  realize  that 
South  Africa  is  blessed  with  the  classical  .  .  .  conditions  for  a  rapid 
growth  of  industry.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the  future  ceases  to  be 
one  of  worsening  deadlock  and  eventual  explosion,  with  chaos  and 
civil  war  as  the  only  real  prospect;  and  takes  on  a  new  and  hopeful 
form.  South  Africa  has  large  supplies  of  wonderfully  accessible  coal 
of  good  quality;  she  has  plenty  of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals;  she 
has  large  and  hungry  markets  in  the  undernourished  and  under¬ 
provided  populations  of  southern  Africa,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
large  supplies  of  labor— if  only  her  white  masters  can  liberate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  worst  of  their  prejudices  and  learn  to  develop  these 
markets  and  resources. 

This  advance,  it  is  true,  has  generally  proved  beyond  the  grasp 
of  “white  civilization”;  and  even  today,  when  the  lessons  of  in¬ 
dustrialism  are  plain  for  all  to  see,  there  is  probably  a  majority  of 
whites  in  South  Africa  for  whom  the  lesson  is  still  too  difficult. 
Hence  the  crying  contradiction  between  the  policies  of  racial  segre¬ 
gation  .  .  .  and  the  facts  of  racial  integration  which  industrialism 
implies.  The  immovable  object  of  white  prejudice  is  opposed  to  the 
irresistible  force  of  economic  integration:  while  employing  non¬ 
whites  in  their  factories  in  ever-growing  numbers,  the  whites  are 
still  happy  to  urge  “complete  segregation”  of  nonwhite  from  white, 
and  fail,  in  their  blindness,  to  see  the  absurdity  of  their  position.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  irresistible  force  of  economic  integration  which  wins  and 
must  win,  however  hatefully  the  majority  of  whites  may  resist  its 
pressure.  The  integration  of  white  and  nonwhite  is  taking  place, 
through  industrialism,  under  their  very  eyes.  They  succumb  [sub¬ 
mit]  to  it,  even  while  they  babble  still  the  [old]  myths  and  slogans. 

But  industrialism  implies  not  only  the  semiskilled  and  skilled 
employment  of  nonwhites.  It  implies  a  radical  change  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  a  change  in  the  whole  framework  of  social 
relations.  Trekking  out  of  the  backveld  [inland  region]  to  conquer 
new  fields  in  urban  industry,  the  Nationalists,  .  .  .  with  undaunted 
[conservatism],  seem  to  imagine  they  can  industrialize  South  Africa 
without  abandoning  their  old  beliefs.  The  African  farm  laborer  was 
a  despised  “kaffir”  paid  far  below  subsistence  level  and  denied  the 
rights  of  civilization.  .  .  .  The  African  industrial  worker  should  be 
the  same.  But  a  despised  and  starving  “kaffir”  .  .  .  cannot  become 
an  industrial  worker  unless  he  ceases  to  be  despised  and  starved. 
To  industrialize  South  Africa— and  escape  his  own  eventual  ruin 
and  frustration— the  white  man  must  call  to  his  aid  countless  thou¬ 
sands,  and  millions,  of  despised  and  starving  “kaffirs.”  He  must  train 
them,  house  them,  give  them  a  place  within  society,  and  even  an 
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honorable  place;  he  must  begin  to  think  in  the  terms  at  least  of 
industrial  capitalism;  he  must  expect  to  treat  with  trade  unions, 
with  growing  demands  for  a  better  standard  of  living,  with  the 
whole  apparatus  [machinery]  of  social  adjustment  and  negotiation 
that  is  inseparable  from  economic  progress.  .  .  . 


12  BANTU  LIFE  IN  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  CITY 

Thousands  of  Bantu  tribesmen  have  been  forced  to  make 
the  transition  from  pastoral  or  agricultural  life  to  urban  conditions. 
This  transition  has  affected  every  aspect  of  their  lives.  In  cities  they 
live  in  strange  houses  crowded  together  under  conditions  unknown 
in  their  villages.  Instead  of  tending  cattle  the  men  work  in  factories 
or  shops;  and  the  women,  no  longer  farming  or  caring  for  the  home, 
sell  illegal  beer,  work  as  servants,  take  in  washing,  or  sometimes 
become  prostitutes.  Families  are  disrupted  because  the  women 
work  outside  the  home.  A  large  number  of  children  are  sent  by 
their  parents  to  be  reared  in  the  country;  the  remainder  often  run 
out  of  control  through  the  crowded  courtyards.  In  these  conditions, 
the  systems  of  values  (the  customary  rules  which  kept  order  and 
even  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Africans)  tend  to  change.  Imagine 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  grew  up  in  such  a  society  in  which  no 
ways  were  safe  or  sacred  and  where  ancient  traditions  no  longer 
seemed  to  explain  the  meaning  of  life. 

In  order  to  discover  the  effects  of  moving  from  a  traditional  to 
a  modern  society,  anthropologists  have  lived  among  and  studied 
the  Bantu  in  their  urban  homes.  They  have  written  accounts  of 
their  studies  which  include  not  only  their  conclusions  but  also  the 
methods  used  to  gather  evidence.  The  data  contained  in  Read¬ 
ings  12  and  13  comes  from  such  a  report.  As  you  read,  keep  the 
following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  techniques  of  gathering  information  did  Dr.  Hellmann 
employ?  Do  you  think  the  information  she  received  was  reliable? 
Could  she  trust  her  informants?  Why  did  she  describe  her  re¬ 
search  techniques  to  her  readers? 

2.  How  did  Dr.  Hellmann  report  her  information? 

3.  Why  was  the  material  culture  of  the  West  adopted  so  readily  by 
the  residents  of  the  slum  yard?  For  what  social  purposes  are 
some  material  objects  used?  Did  some  natives  buy  pianos  for  the 
same  reasons  that  some  Americans  buv  expensive  new  cars? 
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The  Bantu  in  Johannesburg 

In  the  early  1930’s,  Dr.  Ellen  Hellmann,  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  spent  a  year  intensively  studying  a  Bantu  slum  yard  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  Although  the  urban  slums  she  described  no  longer  exist 
in  South  African  cities,  her  report  will  help  you  to  form  hypotheses 
about  cultural  conflict  between  European  and  African. 


The  material  for  this  report  was  gathered  during  a  period  of  one 
year’s  investigation.  I  commenced  working  in  Rooiyard  in  March 
1933  and  continued  till  April  1,  1934.  During  December,  January, 
and  February  I  discontinued  daily  visits  to  Rooiyard,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  spent  practically  every  morning,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  mornings,  in  Rooiyard.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  investigation  I  spent  both  mornings  and  afternoons  there,  but 
soon  confined  my  work,  in  the  main,  to  the  mornings.  I  found  the 
mornings  best  because  then  the  women  were  generally  in  or  about 
their  rooms.  In  addition,  there  are  far  fewer  beer  customers  in  the 
mornings  and,  as  was  proved  to  me  time  and  again,  my  presence 
in  a  room,  while  beer  was  being  sold,  was  not  welcome.  My  visits 
to  Rooiyard  over  the  weekend  were  infrequent,  and  I  only  paid 
one  night  visit  there.  Initially  I  was  intimidated  by  the  earnest 
warnings  of  the  police  and  the  health  inspectors  against  visiting 
Rooiyard  during  these  hours  of  most  active  beer-selling.  Although 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  danger— actual  or  poten¬ 
tial— to  the  investigator  in  Rooiyard  at  night  or  over  weekends,  the 
drunken  disorder  of  the  yard  and  the  definite  hostility  to  my  pres¬ 
ence  at  these  times  did  discourage  me.  At  night,  especially,  in  the 
gloomy  alleyways  in  which  the  swaying  and  stumbling  forms  of 
drunken  Africans  were  dimly  discernible,  I  felt  compelled  to  agree 
that  Rooiyard  was  no  place  for  the  field  worker. 

The  material  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  by  no  means  as  com¬ 
plete  as  I  would  have  wished  it  to  be,  as  the  difficulties  which  I 
encountered  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  relationship  of  confidence 
with  my  informants  were  considerable.  First  and  foremost  comes 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  Rooiyard  is  actually  a  criminal  class. 
This  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  beer-brewing  activities  which, 
though  illegal,  are  a  necessary  condition  of  their  economic  sur¬ 
vival.  This  continuous  conflict  with  the  authorities  has  made  the 
Africans  in  the  yard,  especially  the  women  who  are  responsible  for 
the  making  and  selling  of  beer,  extremely  suspicious  of  all  Euro¬ 
peans.  I  expended  [put  forth]  considerable  pains  and  no  little 
eloquence  in  my  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  work.  Some 
women  were,  after  a  while,  inclined  to  regard  my  presence  as 
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In  the  early  1930's  Rooiyard 
was  a  "slum  yard”  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  where  the  families  of 
African  workers  lived.  Its 
conditions  were  typical 
of  other  such  slum  yards, 
although  it  was  later  con¬ 
demned  as  unsanitary  and 
demolished.  Today  families 
of  African  workers  in  the 
cities  must  live  on  locations, 
areas  restricted  to  Africans 
on  the  outskirts  of  cities. 


Since  the  salaries  of  the 
African  men  were  so  low, 
the  women  were  compelled  to 
brew  and  sell  homemade  beer 
illegally  to  make  a  living. 
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inoflFensive  or  even  to  regard  me  as  a  friend,  but,  apart  from  the  .  .  . 
hostility  which  I  was  in  some  cases  unable  to  overcome,  the  general 
attitude  was  one  of  amused  indifference.  The  men,  perhaps  owing 
to  their  more  intimate  contact  with  Europeans  during  the  course 
of  their  work,  were  less  hostile,  but  I  did  not  have  occasion  to  inter¬ 
view  them  to  any  considerable  extent  as  they  were  usually  absent 
from  the  yard.  The  shifting  nature  of  the  Rooiyard  populace  was 
also  a  hindrance.  Several  times  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  informant  only  to  find  that  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
yard  owing  to  arrears  of  rent  [unpaid  rent],  a  desire  to  return  home 
[to  her  tribe],  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  employment.  Often, 
too,  after  having  trained  an  informant  to  keep  a  daily  budget  of 
expenditure— a  valuable  index  of  confidence— I  found  that  the  more 
hostile  elements  in  the  yard  had  been  at  pains  to  warn  my  in¬ 
formant  of  the  dire  results  which  must  inevitably  follow  such  a 
reckless  committal  to  paper  of  her  vital  statistics.  The  blame  for  the 
increased  frequency  and  thoroughness  of  police  beer-raids  in  Rooi¬ 
yard  during  the  last  few  months  was  also  attributed  to  me.  The 
language  medium  presented  no  difficulty  as  most  of  the  Africans 
spoke  English  or  Afrikaans  with  some  measure  of  fluency. 

Rooiyard  consists  of  107  rooms  and  covers  an  area  .  .  .  with  a 
total  extent  of  1,183  square  yards.  As  a  result  of  the  large  number 
of  rooms  which  are  built  on  this  confined  space,  a  state  of  extreme 
congestion  prevails.  The  yard  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape.  Fifty- 
seven  rooms  are  built  on  the  boundary  and  face  the  yard  and  15 
rooms,  7  on  one  side  and  8  on  the  other  side  of  the  triangle,  face 
the  street.  In  the  center  of  the  yard  there  is  a  double  line  of  35 
rooms,  built  back-to-back  and  facing  the  rooms  which  skirt  the 
yard,  thus  dividing  the  yard  into  two  sections  with  rooms  on  either 
side  and  alleyways,  about  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  width,  in  the  center. 
The  15  outer  rooms  and  14  of  the  inner  rooms  are  built  of  briek 
and  have  cement  floors,  the  remainder  of  the  rooms  being  rickety 
constructions  of  old  corrugated  iron  and  thin  wooden  planks.  The 
brick  rooms  vary  in  size  from  10  feet  by  11  feet  to  11  feet  by  12  feet. 
The  partitioning  walls,  about  10  feet  in  height,  do  not  reach  the 
roof,  which  at  its  apex  is  about  15  feet  high.  The  other  rooms  vary 
in  size  from  8  feet  by  11  feet  to  11  feet  square,  with  a  height  of 
from  8  to  10  feet.  The  flooring  boards  are,  in  the  majority  of  these 
78  rooms,  rotten.  Some  rooms  have  no  flooring  at  all  and  the  bare 
earth  forms  the  floor.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  are  badly  fitted  and 
have  no  proper  locks,  being  fastened  from  the  outside  by  a  padlock 
[chain  lock]  and  from  the  inside  by  a  bent  nail  or  rough  contrap¬ 
tion  of  wire.  Each  room  is  fitted  with  two  windows,  but  as  one 
window  often  gives  access  to  an  adjoining  room,  it  is  usually  cov- 
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ered  with  a  plate  of  tin.  Cross  ventilation  is  not  possible  in  the 
64  rooms  which  are  built  back-to-back.  In  summer  the  rooms  are 
unbearably  hot  and  in  winter  the  cold  winds  which  enter  through 
the  gaps  and  holes  in  the  walls  necessitate  the  constant  burning  of 
large  coal  braziers,  introducing  an  element  of  danger  and  rendering 
the  atmosphere  in  the  rooms  extremely  unhealthy.  Very  few  of  the 
roofs  are  rainproof,  windowpanes  are  often  missing,  and  the  level 
of  the  floor  is  in  a  number  of  rooms  below  the  level  of  the  yard. 
In  wet  weather  the  rainwater  flows  into  the  rooms,  carrying  with 
it  the  debris  from  the  yard,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  occupants 
under  these  miserable  conditions  requires  very  little  emphasis.  The 
yard  has  a  narrow  entrance.  Flanking  the  entrance  inside  the  yard 
stand  two  cement  garbage  bins  which  serve  the  whole  yard.  The 
occupants  are  served  by  6  latrines,  3  for  men  and  3  for  women,  but 
they  are  usually  in  such  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  so  neglected  that 
the  children  shun  them,  as  is  amply  testified  by  the  eondition  of  the 
alleyways  inside  the  yard  and  of  the  pavements  surrounding  it. 
There  is  a  “washing  room”  adjoining  the  lavatories,  consisting  of 
4  corrugated  iron  walls  with  a  cement  floor  and  eontaining  2  water- 
taps,  one  or  the  other  of  whieh  is  never  in  working  order.  This 
single  tap  serves  all  the  residents  of  the  yard,  and  owing  to  the 
inevitable  congestion  a  long  queue  [line]  of  women  waiting  to  fill 
their  paraffin  tins  with  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  a  common 
sight. 

The  alleyways  in  the  yard  and  the  pavement  .  .  .  are  cluttered 
with  an  important  part  of  the  essential  possessions  of  the  Rooiyard 
Africans.  Here  stand  the  motley  [mixed]  tins,  ranging  from  one- 
gallon  oil  tins  to  large  petrol  drums,  which  are  used  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  storage  of  beer.  The  eooking  braziers  are  placed  outside 
the  rooms  as  the  smallness  of  the  rooms,  whieh  have  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  whole  family,  does  not  permit  of  eooking  operations 
being  performed  inside.  Large  packing  cases  used  for  firewood 
occupy  much  of  the  available  space  outside  each  room.  The  re¬ 
peated  requests  of  the  Health  Inspector  that  the  yard  be  eemented 
have  remained  unheeded,  and  after  rains  it  is  like  a  quagmire 
[swamp].  In  dry  weather  it  is  usually  littered  with  an  assortment 
of  refuse  and  debris.  .  .  .  The  Africans  know  that  they  should  throw 
all  refuse  into  the  cement  bins  at  the  entrance  of  the  yard.  But 
when  they  see  the  refuse  bins  eonstantly  overflowing  and  only 
desultory  [random]  efforts  made  to  keep  the  yard  clean,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  they  themselves  display  no  vital  interest.  .  .  . 

The  interiors  of  the  greater  number  of  the  rooms  present  a  strik¬ 
ing  eontrast  to  the  unsavory  disorderliness  of  the  yard.  Although 
the  ceilings  are  often  covered  with  cobwebs,  the  floors  are  well 
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scrubbed  and  the  belongings  of  the  family  tidily  arranged.  That 
this  cleanliness  is  achieved  only  by  the  tireless  expenditure  of 
energy  and  labor  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  constant  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  the  Rooiyard  woman  with  her  washing,  scrubbing,  polish¬ 
ing,  and  dusting.  It  is  no  mean  feat  on  the  part  of  the  African 
woman  to  keep  the  small  and  congested  [very  crowded]  abode 
[living  quarters]  of  her  family  in  such  good  order,  for  the  Rooiyard 
environment  does  not  offer  any  stimulus  toward  greater  effort. 

The  fittings  of  the  rooms  reveal  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
material  culture  of  Western  civilization  is  being  adopted.  Every 
stage  of  transition  is  exemplified  [shown]  in  the  rooms  of  Rooiyard, 
from  the  paucity  [lack]  of  furniture  of  the  new  arrival  from  the 
kraal  to  the  comparative  opulence  [luxury]  of  the  fittings  of  the 
African  who  has  had  several  years  of  urban  residence.  There  are 
only  three  rooms  which  do  not  boast  a  bed— invariably  the  first 
purchase— and  the  three  families  in  these  rooms  are  all  recent  im¬ 
migrants  from  rural  areas.  All  the  remaining  rooms  in  Rooiyard  are 
furnished  with  at  least  one  bed,  which  is  always  raised  on  bricks 
so  that  the  space  under  the  bed  may  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of 
the  boxes  and  trunks  containing  the  possessions  of  the  family.  Cur¬ 
tains,  usually  of  cheap  chintz,  are  always  hung  in  front  of  the  bed 
so  that  the  parents,  who  occupy  the  bed,  may  be  ensured  some 
measure  of  privacy.  .  .  . 

Rough  [  simple  ] ,  backless  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  beer  customers  are  necessary  accessories  to  every  household. 
The  possession  of  furniture  is  one  of  the  few  criteria  of  social  status 
in  Rooiyard,  and  the  gradual  entry  of  a  family  into  the  realms  of 
prosperity  synchronizes  with  its  gradual  acquisition  of  new  articles 
of  furniture.  When  a  family  moves  to  another  room  in  town  or  goes 
home  to  the  country,  the  furniture,  a  visible  proof  of  progress,  is 
taken  with  it.  .  .  .  Two  families  have  purchased  pianos,  but  as  the 
owners  are  dependent  on  casual  friends  to  play  them,  they  are 
manifestly  [clearly]  concessions  to  a  desire  for  enhancing  personal 
prestige  and  do  not  fulfill  any  practical  function.  .  .  . 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  survival  of  Bantu  material 
culture  in  Rooiyard.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  recently  arrived 
.  .  .  women  who  still  wear  their  tribal  costume,  consisting  of  volu¬ 
minous  double-pleated  skirts  of  print  lavishly  adorned  with  beads, 
clothing  and  personal  adornments  are  predominantly  Western.  The 
young  girls  prefer  lipstick  and  powder  to  the  facial  tattooed  lines 
of  the  older  women.  .  .  .  Saucepans,  pots  and  pans,  and,  above  all, 
the  ubiquitous  [found  everywhere]  tins  have  ousted  domestic  uten¬ 
sils  of  native  manufacture.  .  .  .  The  children  do  not  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  utensils  of  native  manufacture,  nor  would  they 
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know  how  to  handle  them.  The  persistent  endeavors  of  the  African 
to  absorb  European  material  culture  are  limited  only  by  his  poverty. 
He  aspires  [hopes]  to  possess  the  amenities  [pleasant  things]  which 
the  invading  culture  has  to  offer  him  and  a  great  part  of  his  labor 
is  conditioned  by  this  desire.  ...  At  present  the  African  is  eagerly 
grasping  whatever  lies  within  his  economic  reach,  but  the  next  step 
will  be  the  sifting  of  essential  from  nonessential. 


13  LIFE  IN  A  JOHANNESBURG 
SLUM  YARD 

Reading  12  described  methods  of  investigating  life 
among  the  Bantu  living  in  a  Johannesburg  slum  yard.  Reading  13 
also  concerns  life  in  the  yard  but  places  less  emphasis  upon  the 
method  of  investigation  and  the  way  in  which  data  are  reported. 
It  describes  life  in  the  yard  and  contains  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  drew  as  the  result  of  her  investigation. 

As  you  discovered  in  Readings  9  and  10,  tradition  set  the  pattern 
of  Bantu  village  life.  Separated  into  small  villages  and  dependent 
upon  herds  and  agriculture  for  their  living,  the  Bantu  lived  much  as 
their  ancestors  had,  unaffected  by  contact  with  the  West.  But  in 
towns  and  cities  the  Bantu  were  forced  to  adjust  to  the  ways  of 
an  alien  culture.  In  recent  years  the  pastoral  economy  of  the  Bantu 
has  faded  away  as  the  population  grew  and  the  whites  took  over 
the  best  lands.  Hence  more  and  more  Africans  have  been  forced 
into  urban  areas. 

What  has  happened  to  them  there?  What  will  happen  in  the 
future?  Are  the  Bantu  equipped  with  the  skills  and  the  desire  to 
adjust  to  a  modern  society?  The  social  structure  of  a  Johannesburg 
slum  yard  gives  us  evidence  about  these  questions,  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  If  Africans  can  adjust  to 
modern  life  in  one  generation,  the  problem  of  integrating  them  with 
a  white  society  will  be  far  less  difficult  than  if  several  generations 
are  required.  If  the  customs  of  African  and  white  are  similar  enough, 
then  two  groups  can  live  comfortably  side  by  side.  As  you  read, 
think  about  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  happened  to  tribal  loyalties  and  family  solidarity  in  the 
yard?  Why? 

2.  Why  did  the  women  have  to  work?  Why  is  the  illegal  beer  busi¬ 
ness  so  popular?  Why  is  beer  produced  rather  than  some  other 
beverage  or  food? 
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Domestic  service  was 
becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain  because  of  the 
world-wide  depression 
of  the  1930’s.  This 
depression  was  severe 
in  South  Africa. 


3.  Why  does  a  fine  or  imprisonment  bear  little  disgrace  for  these 

Africans? 

4.  How  might  an  Afrikaner  use  the  evidence  from  this  report  to 

defend  apartheid? 

The  Bantu  and  the  City  Slum 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Hellmann  s  report  contains  more 
information  about  the  living  conditions  in  Rooiyard.  Remember  that 
the  South  African  government  has  now  condemned  such  urban 
slums  and  has  required  that  the  Africans  move  to  “locations”  (areas 
restricted  by  race)  on  the  fringes  of  the  city. 

The  permanent  population  of  Rooiyard  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1933  consisted  of  235  adults  and  141  children.  .  .  .  The 
average  number  of  occupants  per  residential  room  was  3.58.  But 
this  low  average  cannot  be  accepted  at  face  value,  as  there  is  a 
large  shifting  population  in  Rooiyard  .  .  .  which  consists  of  relatives 
and  friends  who  have  come  to  seek  refuge  while  unemployed  or  to 
spend  a  holiday  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Africans  of  Rooiyard,  unlike 
tribal  Africans,  are  characterized  by  a  pronounced  individualism. 
There  are  no  bonds  which  integrate  the  different  families  in  Rooi¬ 
yard,  nor  is  there  any  great  cohesion  between  families  of  the  same 
tribe.  Each  family  fends  for  itself  and  shows  but  a  casual  and 
passing  interest  in  its  neighbors.  .  .  . 

The  Africans  resident  in  Rooiyard  are  not  blind  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  features  of  their  environment.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the 
high  rents,  which  they  rightly  maintain  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
value  received.  They  revolt  against  the  filth  and  congestion  of  their 
surroundings.  They  inveigh  [complain  bitterly]  against  the  ap¬ 
palling  state  of  the  sanitary  arrangements.  [Yet  there  is  little  that 
residents  can  do  to  improve  the  situation.]  .  .  .  The  earnings  of  the 
male  head  of  the  family,  averaging  18s.  Id.  per  week,  cannot  cover 
the  unavoidable  living  expenses  of  a  family.  Hence  it  is  imperative 
[essential]  that  the  wife  supplement  her  husband’s  income.  Do¬ 
mestic  service  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  to  obtain  and 
often  places  the  wife  under  the  obligation  of  residing  at  her  place 
of  employment,  consequently  separating  her  almost  completely 
from  her  family.  Among  one  hundred  women  in  Rooiyard,  only 
10  percent  earned  £1  or  more  at  a  legitimate  occupation.  The  re¬ 
maining  women  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  beer  business 
to  augment  [supplement]  the  family  income.  The  central  position 
of  Rooiyard  and  its  accessibility  [nearness]  are  great  attractions  to 
beer  customers,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the  two  most  important  rea- 
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sons  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Africans  of  the  yard  to  move  to  the 
locations.  What  about  my  business?”  is  the  common  counter-query 
to  questions  concerning  their  unwillingness  to  leave  Rooiyard. 
Orlando,  the  new  location  to  which  the  Africans  are  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  being  transferred,  is  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  Johannes¬ 
burg.  .  .  .  While  the  distance  from  the  town  militates  against  a  beer 
business,  it  also  increases  the  obstacles  which  a  woman  has  to  sur¬ 
mount  in  the  [pursuit]  of  a  legitimate  occupation.  Some  women 
augment  the  family  income  by  part-time  domestic  service.  In  the 
intervals  they  return  to  Rooiyard  and  attend  to  the  needs  of  their 
children.  Such  employment  would  become  impracticable  were  they 
to  reside  in  a  location.  Other  women  take  in  washing  for  Europeans. 
The  time  and  expense  involved  in  fetching  wash  from  Johannes¬ 
burg,  transporting  it  to  the  location,  and  returning  it  again,  makes 
this  form  of  occupation  unprofitable.  .  .  . 

A  more  detailed  analysis  .  .  .  reveals  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  slum  residence.  The  total  number 
of  children  born  to  a  hundred  wives  of  these  families,  many  of 
whom  are  still  of  childbearing  age,  is  360,  of  whom  239  still  sur¬ 
vive.  .  .  .  Of  these  239  children,  127  are  living  with  their  parents 
m  Rooiyard,  104  with  relatives  in  the  country,  and  8  are  either 
married  or  are  residing  at  the  place  of  their  employment.  .  .  .  There 
are  34  families  in  which  the  children  are  separated,  one  or  more 
living  in  the  country  with  relatives  and  the  remainder  living  with 
their  parents  in  Rooiyard.  In  23  families  all  the  children  are  in 
[the]  charge  of  relatives  in  the  country.  .  .  .  This  means  that  in  more 
than  half  of  the  families  investigated  .  .  .  the  parents  are  living  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  while  some  or  all  of  the  children  are  separated  for 
long  periods  from  their  parents  and  from  each  other. 

The  two  main  reasons  for  this  severance  of  the  family  are  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  and  the  need  for  the  moral  training  of  the  young. 
The  Bantu  woman  is  under  tribal  conditions  an  economic  asset,  and 
on  her  work  in  the  fields  the  family  is  dependent  for  its  subsis¬ 
tence  .  .  .  the  African  woman  is  of  no  less  economic  importance  in 
an  urban  area.  But  she  is  no  longer  able  to  combine  her  work  with 
the  care  of  her  children.  ...  In  Johannesburg  the  two  means  by 
which  a  woman  can  augment  the  revenue  of  the  family— beer¬ 
brewing  or  a  legitimate  occupation  such  as  domestic  service — are 
both  incompatible  with  the  adequate  care  of  children.  Beer-brewing 
subjects  the  mother  of  the  family  to  constant  danger  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  .  .  .  Other  employment  removes  the  mother  of  the 
family  from  her  home  and  leaves  the  children  unattended. 

The  unhealthiness  of  Rooiyard  surroundings  .  .  .  and  cramped 
quarters  prompt  many  parents  to  leave  their  children  at  home  in 
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“Native  liquor”  refers  to 
alcoholic  beverages  brewed 
and  possessed  illegally  by 
Africans.  “Native”  in  this 
usage  means  African. 

“Pass  laws”  are  laws  re¬ 
stricting  the  presence  of 
Africans  in  white  areas 
without  proper  authorization. 


At  the  time  this  article  was 
written,  increasing  indus¬ 
trialization  had  already 
created  a  market  for 
African  labor. 


healthier  surroundings.  In  addition  .  .  .  concern  for  the  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  children  is  also  instrumental  in  determining  parents 
to  send  their  children  home  to  the  country.  The  parents  are  aware 
of  the  inadequacies  of  such  educational  facilities  as  are  available  to 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  many  harmful  influences  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  their  children  from  their  earliest  years  in  the 
Rooiyard  surroundings.  Daughters  especially  are  not  infrequently 
sent  to  relatives  in  the  country  .  .  .  for  “here,”  say  some  mothers, 
“the  girls  only  learn  washing  and  ironing  and  running  around  with 
boys.  At  the  kraal  the  girls  learn  all  jobs  and  then  get  married.”  .  .  . 

The  parents  quite  frankly  admit  that  they  have  no  control  over 
recalcitrant  [unruly]  children  .  .  .  and  their  lack  of  parental  author¬ 
ity  is  a  source  of  dismay  to  a  large  number  of  urban  Africans.  .  .  . 
Each  family  is  an  isolated  unit.  There  is  no  framework  of  a  social 
organization  in  which  each  family  and  each  individual  may  And  a 
rightful  place.  [There  are  no  common  standards  of  public  opinion 
in  the  slum  yards  against  which  the  individual  person  hesitates  to 
act.  African  public  opinion  is  divided  for  many  reasons:  distrust 
between  members  of  different  tribes,  no  organized  institutions  that 
would  bind  different  parts  of  the  society  together,  and  unstable  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.]  The  criminal  sanction  has  been  so  widely  applied 
to  what  are,  to  the  Africans,  trivial  misdemeanors,  that  conviction 
and  imprisonment  carry  no  social  stigma.  Offenses  [such  as]  illegal 
possession  of  Native  liquor,  pass  laws,  and  Native  taxation,  which 
are  treated  as  criminal  offenses,  are  mainly  economic  ...  to  the 
African.  ...  In  Rooiyard,  where  there  were  65  convictions  for  illegal 
possession  of  Native  liquor  in  a  period  of  twelve  months,  an  offense 
of  this  nature  is  considered  merely  as  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable 
[occurrence]  in  the  career  of  the  beer-brewer.  Economic  pressure  is 
the  one  force  which  permeates  and  activates  the  life  of  the  African 
of  Rooiyard.  The  need  for  employment  and  the  fear  of  losing  it 
play  an  important  part  ...  in  African  urban  society.  But  the 
existence  of  a  constant  demand  for  labor,  created  by  European 
[white]  dependence  on  African  labor,  has,  by  widening  the  scope 
of  activity  for  the  younger  Africans,  brought  about  their  economic 
emancipation.  Girls  and  boys  of  fifteen  and  onwards  feel  that  they 
can  fend  for  themselves  and  are  not  dependent  on  their  parents.  .  .  . 

A  responsible  and  educated  African  living  in  a  location  where 
18,000  Africans  reside,  said,  with  the  exaggeration  of  bitterness, 
“You  will  not  find  five  peaceful  homes  here.”  .  .  .  Although  .  .  . 
there  are  certainly  marriages  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  great 
understanding,  harmony,  and  affection  between  husband  and  wife— 
.  .  .  the  continuous  references  to  quarrels  and  fights  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  point  to  the  disruption  of  family  life.  .  .  . 
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The  aim  of  this  survey  .  .  .  has  been  to  show  that  while  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  a  rapid  absorption  of  Western  material  culture, 
the  assimilation  of  Western  spiritual  culture  is  proceeding  at  a  far 
more  leisurely  pace.  .  .  .  Urban  contacts  between  the  two  cultures 
usually  result  in  a  shattering  of  Bantu  culture  and  consequently 
deprive  the  urban  African  of  the  supports  and  restraints  which  a 
stable  social  organization  provides.  The  African  is  straining  onward 
in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  his  ever-increasing  needs  in  the  way  of 
food,  clothing,  and  furniture.  But  the  low  wage  level  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  inability  of  the  male  head  of  the  family  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  family  have  caused  a  disruption  of  the  immediate 
family.  In  the  drive  to  town,  families  are  separated  from  their  kins¬ 
folk  and  form  isolated  units  in  a  town.  The  restraints  of  tribal  disci¬ 
pline  do  not  affect  the  urban  African,  and  no  substitute  discipline 
has,  as  yet,  emerged.  .  .  .  The  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  force  and 
the  sanctions  which  order  European  life  are  not  yet  applicable  to 
African  life.  .  .  .  The  Africans  of  Rooiyard  are  really  an  outcast 
populace,  difficult  [for  the  white  person  to  approach]  because  of 
their  suspicious  antagonism.  But  the  gratitude  with  which  young 
girls  and  boys  speak  of  the  time  spent  with  their  Pathfinder  and 
Wayfarer  units  reveals  that  their  great  need  is  for  European  con¬ 
tacts,  which  are  not  directed  solely  toward  exploiting  them  eco¬ 
nomically  or  converting  them  to  Christianity.  .  .  . 


“Sanctions”  are  rewards 
or  punishments  a  society 
uses  to  obtain  con¬ 
formity  to  its  standards. 


The  “Pathfinder  and  Wayfarer 
units”  are  organizations  re¬ 
sembling  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  They 
were  founded  in  1931  and 
in  the  1930’s  were  a  source  of 
contact  between  whites  and 
young  Africans. 


14  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN’S 
CASE  FOR  APARTHEID 

Four  possible  relationships  can  result  when  two  or  more 
groups  come  into  contact.  People  from  the  two  cultures  can  amalga¬ 
mate  or  merge  together  until  they  became  biologically  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  They  can  each  assimilate  part  of  the  other’s  culture 
without  complete  intermarriage.  They  can  accommodate  to  each 
other,  living  side  by  side  but  without  blending  their  cultures  mean¬ 
ingfully.  Finally,  if  one  group  is  sufficiently  powerful  and  ruthless, 
it  can  exterminate  the  other. 

Much  of  white  South  Africa  has  chosen  apartheid,  a  form  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  as  an  ideal.  Yet  South  African  leaders  have  not  ignored 
problems  such  "as  those  described  by  Dr.  Hellmann  in  Reading  13. 
The  government  has  embarked  on  a  well-organized  program  to 
improve  conditions  for  the  Bantu.  It  has  constructed  housing  units, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  recreational  facilities.  It  has  increased  wages 
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H.  L.  T.  Taswell,  "South  Africa 
Prospers  While  Critics 
Crumble”  (New  York:  In¬ 
formation  Service  of 
South  Africa,  1966). 


paid  to  Africans.  It  has  provided  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
tailored  specifically  to  the  government’s  interpretation  of  the  needs 
of  the  Bantu.  These  facilities  and  programs,  however,  have  been 
strictly  segregated. 

Much  criticized  and  frequently  misunderstood,  the  policy  of 
apartheid  has  become  a  controversial  topie  of  conversation  through¬ 
out  the  world.  What  do  members  of  South  Africa’s  dominant 
National  Party  say  about  their  system?  Today’s  reading  helps, 
in  part,  to  answer  this  question.  The  document  presents  an  official 
policy  statement  in  defense  of  apartheid.  Keep  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  mind  as  you  read: 

1.  On  what  grounds  does  the  writer  defend  apartheid? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  basie  objective  of  the  system  as  deseribed? 
What  assumptions  does  the  speaker  make  about  the  purpose  of 
economic  and  political  systems? 

3.  If  you  were  an  African  living  in  South  Africa,  would  you  criti¬ 
cize  the  speech?  Why?  How? 


South  Africa  Prospers  While 
Critics  Crumble 

The  Honorable  H.  L.  T.  Taswell,  South  African  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  delivered  the  following  address  to 
the  Executives’  Club  of  Chicago  on  March  4, 1966.  It  is  reproduced 
here  with  several  deletions,  including  one  section  on  Rhodesia 
(dated  by  changes  outside  of  South  Africa). 

Recently  a  certain  millionaire  revealed  that  his  personal  fortune 
amounted  to  about  $48  million.  He  likes  to  work  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  put  his  “petty  cash”  resources  at  $5.6  million.  In  preparation 
for  a  big  deal  in  properties,  he  had  this  “petty  eash”  counted  out  in 
bills.  It  took  twenty  assistants  over  two  days  to  complete  the  task. 

This  millionaire  happens  to  be  a  black  man  living  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  or  to  be  more  preeise,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Transkei,  the  centuries-old  home  of  the  Xhosa  people  in  the 
Republic. 

The  Transkei  already  has  its  own  all-black  legislature,  made  up 
partly  of  traditional  leaders  and  partly  of  members  elected  on  a 
one-man-one- vote  basis.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  an  all- 
blaek  cabinet.  .  .  .  The  territory’s  constitution,  providing  for  self- 
government,  came  into  effect  two  years  ago.  Of  the  2,478  posts  in 
its  civil  service,  1,900  were  filled  by  black  people.  Within  the  next 
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two  or  three  years,  [it  is  expected  that]  all  the  posts  should  be 
filled  by  black  people. 

The  biggest  hospital  on  the  continent  of  Africa  treats  on  an  aver¬ 
age  2,000  in-patients  and  2,000  out-patients  every  single  day  of  the 
year.  It  performs  1,800  operations  each  month,  and  serves  over 
10,000  meals  every  twenty-four  hours. 

This  hospital  .  .  .  near  Johannesburg  .  .  .  caters  almost  exclusively 
to  black  people. 

In  1965,  over  6,500  nonwhite  undergraduates  studied  at  South 
African  universities.  Among  the  Bantu  alone  in  the  Republic,  there 
are  already  over  2,800  university  graduates.  In  sixteen  years.  South 
African  universities  produced  more  black  graduates  than  nine  other 
countries  on  the  African  continent,  with  a  population  of  seventy 
million,  succeeded  in  doing  in  fifty  years. 

In  other  parts  of  independent  Africa,  the  number  of  children  at 
school,  in  the  age  group  7-12,  varies  from  49  percent,  down  to 
5  percent.  In  our  country,  it  is  83  percent  among  the  Bantu  alone 
and  [this  figure]  is  rising  steadily.  Today,  virtually  every  black 
child  in  South  Africa  is  within  walking  distance  of  a  primary 
[elementary]  school. 

NO  FOREIGN  AID 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  American  foreign  aid  to  Africa  will 
amount  to  about  $205  million. 

Not  one  cent  of  this  will  go  to  South  Africa.  We  have  never  asked 
for  or  accepted  foreign  aid.  .  .  . 

Latest  statistics  indicate  that  American  exports  to  South  Africa 
in  1965  reached  a  record  figure  of  about  $438  million.  Our  exports 
to  you  were  about  $225  million,  giving  you  a  very  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  .  .  . 

Only  thirteen  other  countries  in  the  whole  world  purchase  more 
from  you  than  we  do. 

Your  investments  in  our  country  are  valued  at  between  $489 
million  and  $650  million.  On  these  you  obtain  a  very  substantial 
return. 

Total  American  and  foreign  investment  in  South  Africa  is  equal 
to  that  on  the  rest  of  the  African  continent  put  together.  People 
have  not  invested  in  our  country  for  sentimental  reasons.  They  have 
invested  because  of  the  soundness  of  our  economy,  because  of  the 
stability  of  our  country,  and  because  we  have  given  ample  proof 
that  we  believe  in  the  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

Our  industrial,  mining,  agricultural,  and  economic  production 
has  been  prodigious  [huge].  Annual  gold  production  has  reached 
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a  record  level  of  over  $1  billion.  Between  1945  and  1964,  industrial 
production  increased  sixfold.  Our  exports  and  imports  last  year 
reached  new  record  levels. 

Domestic  capital  formation  has  reached  the  point  where  we  can, 
if  necessary,  maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  by  financing  de¬ 
velopments  solely  from  our  own  resources.  .  .  . 

Skills  have  greatly  improved  in  our  country.  From  a  technical 
point  of  view,  the  number  of  things  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
produce  is  steadily  diminishing.  .  .  . 

With  only  6  percent  of  Africa’s  population,  we  generate  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  continent’s  total  .  .  .  income. 

PROSPERITY  BENEFITS  ALL 

All  sections  of  our  population  benefit  from  our  prosperity.  That 
holds  good  for  our  whites,  whose  ancestors  came  to  South  Africa 
over  three  hundred  years  ago  and  settled  areas  which  were  virtually 
unoccupied;  it  also  holds  good  for  our  Coloured  people,  for  our 
Indians,  and  for  our  Bantu  or  black  national  groups. 

These  various  Bantu  national  groups,  each  one  with  its  own 
language,  customs,  and  traditions,  migrated  from  Central  Africa 
at  about  the  same  time  as  whites  settled  at  the  Cape.  The  black 
national  groups  occupied  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  very  close  association,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with  all 
the  various  groups  constituting  our  population,  has  given  us  a  keen 
insight  into  their  customs,  traditions,  and  general  way  of  life.  It 
has  brought  to  light  the  sharp  contrasts  between  them  and  shown 
the  frictions  which  can  readily  arise  when  the  differences  are 
ignored. 

Our  aim  is  to  improve  relations  between  the  various  racial  groups. 
We  are  against  domination  of  any  one  race  by  another. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  are  working  in  the  direction  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  or  common  market,  based  on  political  independence  and 
economic  interdependence.  Within  this  framework  we  see  the 
formation  ultimately  of  separate  states  for  the  whites  and  for  the 
black,  or  Bantu,  national  groups  and  the  development  of  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  governmental  autonomy  for  the  Coloured  people  and 
for  the  Indians.  .  .  . 

The  Transkei,  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  is  one  striking  example 
of  the  positive  progress  we  are  making  in  this  direction. 

Such  have  been  the  achievements  in  our  country  that  nowhere 
in  independent  Africa  do  people,  regardless  of  their  race  or  color, 
have  as  high  a  general  standard  of  living,  education,  or  health  as 
they  do  in  South  Africa.  .  .  . 
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UGLY  REALITIES 


Much  has  been  happening  on  the  African  continent  of  late  to 
cause  coneern. 

One  government  after  another  has  been  toppled— five  alone  by 
military  takeover  during  the  last  four  months.  .  .  . 

Sad  to  relate,  these  events  have  frequently  been  accompanied  by 
violenee,  bloodshed,  a  heavy  toll  of  life,  murder,  and  even  assassi¬ 
nation.  Some  countries  on  whieh  great  hopes  had  been  plaeed  as 
models  of  stability  and  democracy  have  crumbled.  Developments 
have  occurred  which  have  unfortunately  made  a  mockery  of  the 
Western  coneepts  of  majority  rule  and  one-man-one-vote.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  ugly  realities  in  Africa  from  which  people  wish 
to  hedge  away.  Collapsing  economies,  instability,  falling  standards 
of  living,  of  education,  and  of  health  have  unfortunately  charae- 
terized  so  many  parts  of  Afriea  in  recent  years,  following  the  rapid 
transition  to  independence.  .  .  . 

Two  decades  ago,  there  were  only  four  independent  states  on  the 
Afriean  continent.  Early  last  year  [1965],  the  number  rose  to  thirty- 
seven.  We  in  South  Africa  have  much  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  the  peoples  of  Africa.  We  ean  readily  appreciate  their  desire 
for  independence.  We  .  .  .  strove  for  many  years  to  obtain  our  own. 

Many  of  the  ills  from  which  independent  Africa  is  suffering  can 
be  traeed  to  the  attempts  to  impose  a  Western  form  of  government 
on  people,  [one]  which  is  not  only  foreign  to  their  nature  but  one, 
in  the  arts  of  which,  they  have  received  very  little  training.  Far  too 
little  value  has  been  attached  to  the  basie  social  structure  [tribal¬ 
ism]  on  which  so  much  of  Africa  has  operated  in  the  past  and  on 
which  it  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  operate  for  years  to  come.  .  .  . 

Enemies  of  the  West  are  profiting  from  instability  in  Afriea  and 
from  the  fact  that  African  countries  hold  about  one  third  of  the 
total  votes  at  the  United  Nations— this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  contribute  just  over  2  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

Red  China  is  now  represented  in  about  seventeen  countries  in 
Africa.  Roughly  one  third  of  all  Peking’s  diplomatic  missions 
throughout  the  world  are  in  Africa.  When  the  issue  of  Communist 
China’s  membership  arose  at  the  United  Nations  recently,  the 
voting  was  47-47.  Of  the  African  countries,  eighteen  voted  in  favor 
of  seating  Peking  and  seven  abstained.  South  Africa  took  the  same 
position  as  the  United  States  and  voted  against  admission. 

Problems  in  Africa  will  not  be  solved  by  emotional  hysteria  or 
by  the  incessant  [unending]  repetition  of  hollow  slogans  and  plati¬ 
tudes  [trite  remarks].  Nor  will  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  black 
man  be  won  by  undermining  the  white  man  in  Afriea  as  is  still 
believed  in  certain  quarters. 
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PROUD  OF  OUR  ACHIEVEMENTS 


We  are  proud  of  our  achievements  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  Our  aim 
is  to  allow  all  groups  to  preserve  their  own  way  of  life  and  to 
prosper  to  the  maximum  of  their  ability  without  undermining  one 
another.  .  .  . 

We  have  great  confidence  in  our  future.  We  are  jealous  of  our 
sovereignty  and  highly  resentful  of  attempts  to  interfere  in  our 
internal  affairs. 

What  we  have  built  up  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  is 
something  which  we  are  ready  to  defend  with  all  [our]  forces.  .  .  . 


15  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN’S  CASE 
AGAINST  APARTHEID 

Reading  14  presented  a  case  for  apartheid  written  by  a 
white  South  African,  Ambassador  Taswell.  He  defended  apartheid 
on  a  variety  of  grounds  and  justified  his  defense  on  the  basis  of 
the  separate  and  individual  development  of  cultures.  He  cited 
economic  growth,  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living,  and  literacy 
statistics  to  prove  that  apartheid  works.  He  did  not  suggest  that 
white  and  nonwhite  share  public  facilities  or  live  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  same  government  institutions.  Both  the  subjects  he 
chose  to  discuss  and  those  he  omitted  show  his  frame  of  reference. 

Reading  15  presents  an  indictment  of  apartheid.  It  was  written 
by  an  African  Zulu  chief,  Albert  John  Luthuli,  who  died  in  July 
1967.  Chief  Luthuli  grew  up  in  a  Christian  home,  attended  schools 
and  college  in  Natal,  and  taught  in  an  African  intermediate  school 
for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Adams  College  in  South  Africa 
where  he  taught  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  best  known  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  passive  resistance  movement  against  apartheid  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  1960  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Because  of  his  anti¬ 
government  activities,  the  police  put  Luthuli  under  “restrictive 
custody”  in  his  home  village  in  South  Africa.  These  restrictions 
effectively  isolated  Luthuli  from  any  contact  with  other  Africans. 

Luthuli  and  Taswell  wrote  from  quite  difierent  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence.  What  Taswell  praised  as  constructive,  Luthuli  condemned. 
Yet  both  men  claimed  that  their  actions  and  beliefs  were  based 
upon  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Both  claimed  to  desire  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  That 
their  professed  goals  were  the  same  and  their  ways  to  reach  these 
goals  so  different  indicates  the  vast  psychological  and  intellectual 
gulf  that  apartheid  has  created. 
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Are  these  men  typical  of  their  fellows?  Did  Taswell  speak  for  all 
of  white  South  Africa  and  Luthuli  for  all  the  Bantu?  The  article 
that  follows  does  not  contain  answers  to  these  two  questions,  but 
the  reader  will  find  data  that  may  help  him  to  decide  whether  or 
not  Luthuli  represented  typical  African  attitudes.  As  you  read,  think 
about  the  following  questions: 

1.  On  what  grounds  did  Luthuli  attack  apartheid?  Did  he  discuss 
the  same  topics  as  Taswell? 

2.  How  did  Luthuli  propose  to  change  apartheid?  Is  his  solution 
practical? 

3.  Do  you  think  Luthuli  represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Africans?  What  evidence  can  you  cite  for  your  position? 

4.  Is  there  any  way  to  reconcile  the  ideologies  of  Luthuli  and  Tas¬ 
well?  What  does  your  answer  imply  for  the  future  of  South  Africa? 


Africa  and  Freedom 


Chief  Luthuli  delivered  the  following  address  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  in  December  1961  when  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Although  the  South  African  government  was  reluctant  to 
permit  Luthuli  to  leave  the  country  to  accept  the  award,  world 
opinion  finally  forced  the  issue. 

...  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length  about  South 
Africa;  its  social  system,  its  politics,  its  economics,  and  its  bias  have 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  It  is  a  museum 
piece  in  our  time,  a  hangover  from  the  dark  ages  of  mankind,  a 
relic  of  an  age  which  everywhere  else  is  dead  or  dying.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  new  in  South  Africa’s  apartheid  ideas,  but  South 
Africa  is  unique  in  this:  the  ideas  not  only  survive  in  our  modem 
age,  but  are  stubbornly  defended,  extended,  and  bolstered  up  by 
legislation  at  the  time  when  in  the  major  part  of  the  world  they 
are  now  largely  historical  and  are  either  being  shamefacedly  hid¬ 
den  ...  or  are  being  steadily  scrapped.  These  ideas  survive 
in  South  Africa  because  those  who  sponsor  them  profit  from 
them.  They  provide  moral  whitewash  for  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  country;  for  the  fact  that  the  country  is  ruled  exclusively 
by  a  white  government  elected  by  an  exclusively  white  electorate 
which  is  a  privileged  minority;  for  the  fact  that  87  percent  of  the 
land  and  all  the  best  agricultural  land  within  reach  of  town,  mar¬ 
ket,  and  railways  is  reserved  for  white  ownership  and  occupation 
and  now  through  the  recent  Group  Areas  legislation  nonwhites  are 
losing  more  land  to  white  greed;  for  the  fact  that  all  skilled  and 


Albert  Luthuli,  “Africa  and 
Freedom:  The  Recognition  and 
Preservation  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,”  Vital  Speeches  of  the 
Day,  Vol.  28,  No.  9  (February 
15,  1962),  pp.  267-71. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  City  News  Publishing 
Company. 


The  “Group  Areas  Act”  of 
1950  (page  5)  established 
segregated  residential  areas 
for  whites,  Indians,  Coloured, 
and  Bantu. 
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“Innumerable  pass  and  permit 
laws”  restrict  the  movement 
of  nonwhites  in  white  areas 
without  proper  authorization. 
Permits  must  be  carried 
at  all  times  and  presented 
upon  request  by  the  police 
or  the  violator  can  be 
penalized.  Permits  to  white 
areas  are  usually  granted 
for  employment  purposes 
only. 


Luthuli  is  referring 
to  the  isolation  of 
the  Boers  in  South 
Africa  from  the 
liberal  trends  of 
eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  Europe. 


highly  paid  jobs  are  for  whites  only;  for  the  fact  that  all  univer¬ 
sities  of  any  academic  merit  are  an  exclusive  preserve  of  whites; 
for  the  fact  that  the  education  of  every  white  child  costs  about 
£64  p.a.  [per  annum,  or  year]  whilst  that  of  an  African  child  costs 
about  £9  p.a.  and  that  of  an  Indian  child  or  Coloured  child  costs 
about  £20  p.a.;  for  the  fact  that  white  education  is  universal  and 
compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  16,  whilst  education  for  the  nonwhite 
children  is  scarce  and  inadequate,  and  for  the  fact  that  almost  one 
million  Africans  a  year  are  arrested  and  gaoled  [jailed]  or  fined 
for  breaches  of  innumerable  pass  and  permit  laws  which  do  not 
apply  to  whites. 

.  .  .  But  these  facts  today  are  becoming  known  to  all  the  world.  .  .  . 
Try  as  our  governments  and  its  apologists  will,  with  honeyed  words 
about  “separate  development”  and  eventual  “independence”  in  so- 
called  “Bantu  homelands,”  nothing  can  conceal  the  reality  of  South 
African  conditions.  I,  as  a  Christian,  have  always  felt  that  there  is 
one  thing  above  all  about  “apartheid”  or  “separate  development” 
that  is  unforgivable.  It  seems  utterly  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
individual  persons,  who  lose  their  land,  their  homes,  their  jobs,  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  is  surely  the  most  terrible  dream  in  the  world. 
This  terrible  dream  is  not  held  on  to  by  a  crackpot  group  on  the 
fringe  of  society.  ...  It  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  a  government, 
supported  actively  by  a  large  part  of  the  white  population,  and 
tolerated  passively  by  an  overwhelming  white  majority,  but  now 
fortunately  rejected  by  an  encouraging  white  minority  who  have 
thrown  their  lot  with  nonwhites  who  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  so-called  separate  development. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  golden  age  of  Africa’s  independence  is  also 
the  dark  age  of  South  Africa’s  decline  and  retrogression  [movement 
backward],  brought  about  by  men  who,  when  revolutionary 
changes  that  entrenched  [established  firmly]  fundamental  human 
rights  were  taking  j)lace  in  Europe,  were  closed  in  on  the  tip  of 
South  Africa— and  so  missed  the  wind  of  progressive  change. 

In  the  wake  of  that  decline  and  retrogression,  bitterness  between 
men  grows  to  alarming  heights;  the  economy  declines  as  confidence 
ebbs  away;  unemployment  rises;  government  becomes  increasingly 
dictatorial  and  intolerant  of  constitutional  and  legal  procedures, 
increasingly  violent  and  suppressive;  there  is  a  constant  drive  for 
more  policemen,  more  soldiers,  more  armaments,  banishments  with¬ 
out  trial  and  penal  whippings.  All  the  trappings  of  medieval  back¬ 
wardness  and  cruelty  come  to  the  fore.  Education  is  being  reduced 
to  an  instrument  of  subtle  indoctrination,  slanted  and  biased  report¬ 
ing  in  the  organs  of  public  information  [publications  and  broad¬ 
casting  media],  a  creeping  censorship,  book-banning,  and  black- 
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listing,  all  these  spread  their  shadows  over  the  land.  This  is  South 
Africa  today,  in  the  age  of  Africa’s  greatness.  .  .  . 

The  true  patriots  of  South  Africa,  for  whom  I  speak,  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  nothing  less  than  the  fullest  democratic  rights.  In  govern¬ 
ment  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  direct 
individual  adult  suffrage  and  the  right  to  stand  for  and  be  elected 
to  all  organs  of  government.  In  economic  matters  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  equality  of  opportunity  in  every 
sphere,  and  the  enjoyment  by  all  of  those  .  .  .  resources  of  the 
country  which  up  to  now  have  been  appropriated  on  a  racial 
“whites  only”  basis.  In  culture  we  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  abolition  of  all  racial  bars.  We  do  not  demand  these 
things  for  people  of  African  descent  alone.  We  demand  them  for 
all  South  Africans,  white  and  black.  On  these  principles  we  are 
uncompromising.  To  compromise  would  be  an  expediency  [imme¬ 
diate  advantage  only]  that  is  most  treacherous  to  democracy,  for 
in  the  turn  of  events  the  sweets  of  economic,  political,  and  social 
privileges  that  are  a  monopoly  of  only  one  section  of  a  community 
turn  sour  even  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  eat  them.  Thus  apartheid 
in  practice  is  proving  to  be  a  monster  created  by  Frankenstein. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  South  African  scene.  .  .  . 

In  their  fight  for  lasting  values,  there  are  many  things  that  have 
sustained  the  spirit  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  South  Africa. 

.  .  .  High  amongst  them— the  things  that  have  sustained  us— stand 
the  magnificent  support  of  the  progressive  people  and  governments 
throughout  the  world,  amongst  whom  number  the  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  of  which  I  am  today  guest  [Norway];  our 
brothers  in  Africa,  especially  in  the  independent  African  states; 
organizations  who  share  the  outlook  we  embrace  in  countries  scat¬ 
tered  right  across  the  face  of  the  globe;  the  United  Nations  organi¬ 
zation  jointly  and  some  of  its  member  nations  singly.  .  .  .  Our 
heartfelt  appreciation  ...  we  cannot  adequately  express.  .  .  . 

We  South  Africans,  however,  equally  understand  that  much  as 
others  might  do  for  us,  our  freedom  cannot  come  to  us  as  a  gift 
from  abroad.  Our  freedom  we  must  make  ourselves.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  our  freedom  efforts,  our  cause  is 
the  cause  of  the  liberation  of  people  who  are  denied  freedom.  Only 
on  this  basis  can  the  peace  of  Africa  and  the  world  be  firmly 
founded.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  equality  between  nations  and 
peoples.  Only  thus  can  the  brotherhood  of  man  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  encouraging  and  elating  to  remind  you  that  despite 
her  humiliation  and  torment  at  the  hands  of  white  rule,  the  spirit 
of  Africa  in  quest  for  freedom  has  been,  generally,  for  peaceful 
means  to  the  utmost.  .  .  . 
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16  WHERE  IS 

SOUTH  AFRICA  GOING? 

Year  after  year  the  streams  of  South  Africa  ran  red  with 
the  blood  of  white  and  African  killed  in  battle.  The  accounts  of 
battles  and  massacres  contained  in  earlier  readings  all  indicate  how 
inhuman  man  can  be  to  man.  Are  we  now  on  the  verge  of  another 
great  bloodletting?  Will  the  Africans,  assisted  by  their  brothers  to 
the  north,  try  to  drive  the  whites  into  the  sea  and  seize  control  of 
the  land  where  they  form  three  quarters  of  the  population?  Would 
Western  nations  permit  such  a  massacre?  Can  they  prevent  it?  Or 
will  nonviolent  solutions  ease  the  tensions?  Will  economic  pressures 
force  increased  social  and  political  integration?  Will  geographic 
partition  provide  an  answer?  Will  elements  of  the  white  population 
in  South  Africa  change  the  National  Party  or  even  defeat  it? 

Apartheid  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  In  a  world  where  men  of 
different  races  are  trying  to  learn  to  live  with  each  other, 
black  and  white  in  South  Africa  draw  further  apart.  Apartheid  is 
the  end  product  of  three  centuries  of  conflict  between  men  of  radi¬ 
cally  different  cultures.  Fear  and  distrust  have  become  a  way  of 
life.  Unlike  the  United  States,  where  the  whites  have  power  and 
outnumber  the  Negroes  by  nine  to  one,  the  whites  who  control 
South  Africa’s  government  are  only  a  fifth  of  the  population.  They 
believe  that  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  blacks  if  they  grant 
equality  and  the  franchise  to  their  African  fellow  countrymen. 

The  final  reading  in  this  unit  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  in  this  introduction.  Rather,  the  author  tries  to 
report  accurately  the  climate  of  opinion  among  Afrikaners  in  1966. 
As  you  read,  think  about  these  questions; 

1.  Is  there  some  disagreement  among  Afrikaners  about  the  policy 
of  apartheid?  If  so,  which  groups  are  in  disagreement?  Why? 

2.  What  does  the  author  think  the  future  will  hold  for  South  Africa? 

3.  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Taswell  would  have  reacted  to  this 
article?  What  about  Chief  Luthuli? 

The  Afrikaner  Feels  Lonely 
in  the  World 

Joseph  Lelyveld,  a  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times,  lived  in  South  Africa  for  about  a  year  in  1965-1966.  After 
he  published  several  articles  on  the  South  African  racial  situation, 
the  Nationalist  government  expelled  him  from  the  country. 
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Good  intentions  count  for  a  lot  with  Major  Johannes  Van  der 
Linde,  his  own  especially.  “You  need  to  have  faith  in  the  rightness 
of  what  you’re  doing,”  he  says,  explaining  why  he  went  to  the 
trouble  of  putting  up  a  red-brick  schoolhouse  for  the  [sons]  of  his 
“boys,”  the  black  laborers  [of  any  age]  who  live  and  work  on  his 
Orange  Free  State  farm. 

It  wasn’t  simply  to  convince  others  that  he  was  doing  right. 
Apart  from  the  inevitable  flock  of  exceptions  among  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  cynical  Afrikaners  are  rare  birds.  And  the  thirty- 
two-year-old  major,  who  is  second-in-command  of  the  army  reserve 
unit  in  nearby  Bloemfontein,  isn’t  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

“There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  these  natives  in  the  world  today,” 
the  major  observes,  wonderingly.  “I  ask  myself  why.  Is  it  something 
in  this  century?  It  wasn’t  always  so.”  Whatever  it  is,  his  answer 
for  the  fifty  blacks  on  his  farm  is  the  school,  which  on  Sundays  is 
made  available  to  black  preachers  from  the  mission  branch  of  his 
own  church. 

On  the  whole,  the  major  is  happy  with  the  results,  though  there 
was  one  bad  spell  when,  it  turned  out,  the  black  preacher  was 
preaching  “Communism.”  But  he  was  soon  arrested,  thanks  to  “Old 
Sam,”  one  of  the  most  reliable  “boys”  on  the  farm  who,  according 
to  the  major,  came  and  said,  “Baas  [“Boss”],  that  preacher  is 
preaching  things  I  don’t  like.” 

“It’s  very  good  to  have  black  people  like  that,”  the  major  says. 
“You  meet  white  people  who  don’t  have  the  same  quality.  Of  course, 
every  now  and  then  Sam  will  get  cheeky  or  something.” 

What  does  a  modem  farmer  like  Major  Van  der  Linde  do  when 
his  “boys”  get  “cheeky”?  “It’s  like  the  way  you  discipline  your  own 
children,”  he  explains.  “You  don’t  want  to  be  too  tough.  But  if 
you’re  not  firm  you  won’t  have  your  farm  long.  I  have  to  elout  one 
every  now  and  then  in  the  stable.”  .  .  . 

An  American  arriving  in  South  Africa  quickly  feels  drawn  to  the 
Afrikaner  for  his  boundless  vitality,  which  is  often  found  together 
with  a  humorous,  speculative  [contemplating]  nature  capable  of 
indulging  itself  to  all  hours  of  the  night,  over  a  variety  of  fine 
fruit  brandies,  in  talk  of  ultimate  things.  .  .  . 

The  self-portrait  [which  Afrikaners]  draw  is  romantic  and  heroic, 
showing  [themselves]  as  seekers  and  pioneers,  tested  against  nature 
and  Africa  the  way  storybook  knights  are  tested  against  dragons, 
and  all  farm  boys  since  the  start  of  time  have  been  tested  against 
city  slickers.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  tang  and  inevitability  about 
the  final  test  against  an  entire  hostile  world— even  though,  being 
full  of  his  own  good  intentions,  the  Afrikaner  is  often  genuinely 
perplexed  by  the  world’s  hostility.  .  .  . 


Joseph  Lelyveld,  ‘The 
Afrikaner  Feels  Lonely  in 
the  World,”  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  (February 
6,  1966),  pp.  9,  39,  40, 

42,  44,  46,  47,  49,  50. 
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In  the  “election  of  1948”  the 
National  Party  first  won 
decisive  control  of  the  South 
African  parliament. 


A  “fundamentalist  attitude” 
is  one  that  considers  the 
Bible  to  be  directly  inspired 
by  God  and  the  source  of  all 
basic  moral  law. 


The  "Buddhist”  refers  to 
Secretary  U  Thant 
of  Burma. 

John  Balthazar  Vorster 
became  Prime  Minister  after 
the  assassination  of  Prime 
Minister  Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd 
in  September  1966. 


His  main  problem  is  that  his  people  account  for  only  two  million 
of  the  17.5  million  living  on  the  land  he  thinks  of  as  his  own.  That 
the  others  are  there,  he  tells  himself  in  his  more  meditative  mo¬ 
ments,  is  an  accident  of  history;  that  he  is  there  is  an  act  of  God.  .  .  . 

But  the  Afrikaner  victory  having  been  won,  the  blacks  began 
laying  claim  to  their  own  God-given  nationalism.  What  was  worse 
and  inexplicable  [unexplainable],  the  Christian,  civilized,  white 
West  was  giving  its  sympathies  overwhelmingly  to  these  blacks. 
Rather  than  surrender  to  these  pressures.  South  Africa  withdrew 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  .  .  .  and  proclaimed  itself  a  re¬ 
public.  But  these  actions  did  not  automatically  provide  answers  to 
the  bothersome  questions  that  should  have  been  settled  for  all  time 
by  the  election  of  1948.  What  was  the  nation?  What  was  the 
Afrikaner  way  of  life?  What,  indeed,  was  an  Afrikaner? 

“We  are  only  two  million  Afrikaners  in  the  entire  world,”  ex¬ 
claims  Dr.  Piet  Koornhof,  a  National  Party  official  and  member 
of  parliament  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  is  a  prototype  [model] 
of  a  new  generation  of  Afrikaner  leaders.  “We  can  disappear  from 
the  globe!  We  are  fighting  every  day  for  our  very  core  and  essence!” 

[Lely veld  turns  to  the  question  of  Afrikaner  nationalism.]  Domi- 
nee  P.  S.  Z.  Coetzee,  a  seventy-nine  year  old  patriarch  who  fought 
the  Boer  War  to  the  end  as  a  boy  and  now  is  moderator  of  the 
synod  [governing  council]  of  the  dominant  branch  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Free  State,  sternly  insists  that  the  Afri¬ 
kaner  nation,  as  a  Christian  nation,  must  maintain  a  fundamentalist 
attitude  to  the  Bible.  (Dominee  is  what  a  minister  is  called  in 
Afrikaans. )  Thus,  swimming  or  reading  the  newspapers  on  Sunday, 
wearing  American  clothes,  dancing  the  frug— not  to  mention  failing 
to  vote  Nationalist— are  all  signs  of  liberalism.  .  .  . 

Talking  and  thinking  such  as  this  are  measures  of  a  gaping 
estrangement  from  the  West.  Most  Afrikaners  cannot  understand 
why  the  racial  policies  of  their  government  are  condemned  by 
countries  like  the  United  States  and  Britain.  “It  must  be  spite.  I’ve 
no  other  explanation,”  said  P.  J.  Kruger,  a  former  mayor.  .  .  .  But 
then,  he  added,  something  is  pretty  obviously  wrong  with  these 
countries.  “How  else  could  they  be  satisfied  with  a  Buddhist  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations?” 

“We’re  completely  convinced  that  the  West  is  declining,”  said 
Dominee  Jacobus  Vorster,  whose  younger  brother  Balthazar  is 
South  Africa’s  .  .  .  Minister  of  Justice.  .  .  . 

But  much  more  typical  of  younger,  edueated  Afrikaners  is  the 
journalist  who  conceded,  “We  do  feel  lonely  in  the  world.”  .  .  . 

An  Afrikaans  city  like  Pretoria  is  positively  bursting  with  an 
energy  and  will  to  be  modern  and  cosmopolitan.  Often  slavishly 
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imitative  of  European  and  American  modes,  it  eagerly  shows  off 
its  round  buildings,  its  A-shaped  buildings,  its  .  .  .  girls,  ...  its 
Scandinavian-type  furniture,  ...  its  new  university  campuses  de¬ 
signed  with  an  attentive  eye  to  the  latest  California  styles.  No  one 
seriously  worries  if  these  things  are  really  Afrikaans.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  prove  the  modernity  and  adaptability  of  the  [people].  .  .  . 

In  Pretoria  there  is  only  one  area  in  which  conformity  is  strenu¬ 
ously  demanded— and  that  is  what  is  quaintly  called  politics  and 
generally  recognized  as  race.  A  man  who  fails  to  conform  on  this 
score  can  cease  to  be  an  Afrikaner.  .  .  . 

Even  in  politics,  there  are  those  who  .  .  .  [push]  the  message  of 
a  multiracial  South  Africa  against  all  odds.  And  no  doubt,  if  the 
present  government  were  ever  replaced  by  one  that  took  that  as 
its  mission,  it  would  be  headed,  like  every  South  African  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  past  five  decades,  by  an  Afrikaner.  .  .  . 

[Lely veld  notes  that  the  Afrikaners  take  politics  seriously.]  A 
young  Afrikaans  student  at  Pretoria  University  .  .  .  was  unable  to 
recall  ever  having  heard  fellow  students  say  anything  against  Prime 
Minister  Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd.  “They’d  be  much  readier  to  express 
religious  than  political  skepticism,”  he  said,  “but  even  that’s  un¬ 
usual.”  Do  they  have  a  sense  of  doom?  “Not  at  all,”  the  young  man 
answered.  How  do  they  take  the  condemnation  of  the  rest  of  the 
world?  “They  think  the  rest  of  the  world  doesn’t  know  the  facts.” 
Do  they?  “No.”  If  you  told  them  that  blacks  were  dissatisfied? 
“They  wouldn’t  believe  you.” 

A  look  at  one  of  the  better  secondary  school  texts  used  by  white 
South  African  students  indicates  how  this  can  be.  In  a  fact-crammed 
chapter  called  “The  Bantu:  Present  Place  and  Role  in  South  Africa,” 
there  are  exactly  two  sentences  that  raise  the  possibility  of  African 
dissent.  “Naturally  some  Bantu  do  not  support  [government  pol¬ 
icy],”  the  text  says.  “Political  organizations  such  as  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  oppose  the  policy  of  separate  development  because 
they  wish  to  have  full  say  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.”  And  that 
is  all— no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  A.N.C.  [African  National 
Congress]  was  outlawed  after  a  decade  of  futile  passive  resistance 
campaigns,  the  fact  that  up  to  a  thousand  persons  have  gone  to 
jail  for  having  belonged  to  it,  that  its  leaders  are  all  in  jail,  restric¬ 
tion  or  exiled,  or  that  it’s  now  a  crime  for  anyone— including  the 
authors  of  school  textbooks— to  print  anything  they  ever  said.  .  .  . 

[The  author  comments  on  the  urban  situation.]  The  urbanization 
of  the  Afrikaner  has  [changed  attitudes].  You  can  still  find  .  .  . 
Afrikaans  farm  mothers  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
nurse  sick  black  children  who  are  .  .  .  playmates  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  But  that  sort  of  intimacy  has  steadily  given  way  to  an  urban 


Chief  Albert  Luthuli  was  an 
active  leader  of  the  African 
National  Congress. 
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employer-employee  relation  in  which  the  employee  has  virtually 
no  statutory  [legal]  rights  and  the  employer  no  inherited  sense  of 
responsibility.  There’s  less  love  and  less  hate  .  .  .  more  distance 
and,  with  it,  more  .  .  .  fear. 

Separate  development  soothes  the  fear  with  the  promise  that 
something  is  being  done.  But  there  are  some  radical  souls  within 
the  [Afrikaner]  fold  who  believe  that  without  heavy  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  whites  the  promise  of  real  development  for  blacks 
in  their  own  areas  will  always  be  a  hoax.  And,  at  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  the  many^who  believe  that  any  money  spent  on  blacks 
would  be  much  better  spent  on  themselves.  .  .  . 

Thus  as  the  apartheid  era  progresses,  the  Afrikaner  relies  in¬ 
creasingly  on  surrogates  [deputies]— missionaries,  Bantu  commis¬ 
sioners,  the  security  police— to  confront  black  South  Africa  in  his 
behalf.  His  own  values  may  change.  He  may  even  speak  of  the 
need  to  be  flexible.  But  this  is  all  in  the  realm  of  theory;  in  the 
realm  of  fact,  the  distance  between  him  and  the  black  man  is 
steadily  increasing.  Having  forced  silence  on  the  black  man,  he 
grows  less  sure  of  what  he  would  hear  if  he  ever  dared  allowed  him 
[the  black  man]  to  speak.  So  to  feel  safe  he  falls  back  on  the 
ideology  that  seems  the  only  justification  for  all  he  has  done.  .  .  . 
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